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INTRODUCTORY 


The  first  volume  of  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers'  Associ- 
ation reminiscences  and  proceedings  was  printed  in  1917  after 
several  years  of  effort  in  securing  the  finances  to  make  it  pos- 
sible. Again  it  has  taken  considerable  time  to  accumulate  re- 
sources to  warrant  the  publication  of  another  volume.  Ex-Presi- 
dent L.  A.  Simmons  was  actively  instrumental  in  its  publication 
and  hoped  to  see  it  in  print  during  his  term  of  office  but  circum- 
stances prevented.  The  officers  who  have  been  entrusted  with 
the  affairs  of  the  association  are  glad  to  present  the  second  volume 
and  are  hopeful  that  the  third  volume  may  follow  without  so 
long  an  interval  of  time. 


S'.  Z.  WILLIAMSON, 
President 


MINNIE  P.  KNOTTS. 

Secretary-Treasurer. 
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REMINISCENCES  OF  EARLY  NEBRASKA 
By  J.  W.  Thompson, 
751  Seventh  Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Calif. 

My  father,  WilHam  Manning  Thompson,  was  editor  and 
pubHsher  of  The  Pontiac  Gazette,  Pontiac,  Oakland  County, 
Michigan,  which  he  started  during  the  Campaign  of  WilHam  H. 
Harrison,  for  President,  in  1840,  and  continued  publishing  until 
1853.  He  was  very  active  in  the  Campaign  of  1852.  The  Gazette 
was  a  Whig  newspaper,  but  after  defeat  of  General  Scott  that 
year,  he  determined  to  go  west. 

In  1854,  we  journeyed  to  Council  Bluffs  in  our  own  convey- 
ance and  my  father  arranged  to  start  a  newspaper  there.  Shortly 
after  our  arrival,  he  was  stricken  with  typhoid  fever  and  died. 
The  Fourth  of  July  of  that  year  was  the  date  fixed  for  the 
opening  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska  for  settlement.  There  was 
a  large  emigration  of  those  who  wanted  to  settle  in  Nebraska. 
Among  those,  that  I  remember,  from  Michigan  were  Hon.  O.  D. 
Richardson,  a  former  Governor  of  Michigan,  J.  Sterling  Morton, 
A.  J.  Poppleton,  Jonas  Seeley,  A.  J.  Hanscom,  William  Gilmour, 
Almerion  Lockwood,  Jonathan  A.  Thompson,  James  Gow  and 
many  others.  The  four  latter  settled  at  Bellevue  and  took  up 
claims  immediately  after  the  opening  of  the  Territory.  Governor 
Richardson,  A.  J.  Poppleton,  Jonas  Seeley,  and  A.  J.  Hanscom 
settled  in  Omaha  and  J.  Sterling  Morton  went  to  Nebraska  City. 

There  was  quite  a  romance  connected  with  Morton's  arrival 
in  the  west.  Morton  was  a  young  man  then,  just  passed  his 
majority  and  had  been  a  newspaper  reporter  on  the  Detroit 
Free  Press.  When  a  boy  of  twelve  years,  one  day  I  was  playing 
in  the  street  in  Council  Bluffs,  and  as  the  stage  came  in  from 
Iowa  City,  I  noticed  a  young  woman  whom  I  had  known  very 
well  in  Michigan,  Miss  Carrie  French,  leave  the  stage.  She 
v  as  the  daughter  of  Captain  F.  Jov  of  Detroit  and  the  adopted 
daughter  of  Deacon  French,  also  of  Detroit. 

I  went  home  immediately  and  told  my  mother  that  Carrie 
French  was  at  the  Pacific  House,  that  I  had  seen  her  get  off 
the  stage.    My  mother  thought  I  must  be  mistaken  but  she  went 
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over  to  the  hotel  and  found  tliat  1  was  correct.  The  nieetinj^ 
between  niotlier  and  Carrie  was  very  pathetic;  it  trans])ired  that 
the  youn^  l)e()i>le  wanted  to  he  married  l)Ut  on  account  of  their 
youth  and  financial  condition,  the  various  relatives  objected,  so 
they  had  taken  matters  into  theid  own  hands,  eloped,  were  mar- 
ried, and  came  immediately  to  Council  Bluffs. 

Mr.  Morton  immediately  went  across  the  river  into  Xe- 
l)raska  to  find  a  location,  while  Mrs.  Morton  remained  with  my 
mother  until  he  was  located.  Shortly  afterward,  they  went  to 
Nebraska  City,  where  Mr.  Morton  had  concluded  to  locate. 

Ex-Governor  Richardson,  A.  J.  Poppleton,  Jonas  Seeley,  and 
A.  J.  Hanscom  were  members  of  the  first  legislature.  Mr.  Rich- 
ardson was  probably  the  leading  member  of  the  council.  J.  1.. 
S'harp  of  Glenwood,  Iowa,  from  Cass  County,  was  president  of 
the  council,  and  Poppleton,  Hanscom  and  Seeley  were  active 
members  of  the  lower  house.  Although  but  twelve  years  of  age, 
I  was  appointed  page  of  the  Council.  I  lived  in  Council  Bluffs, 
as  many  members  did. 

The  building  in  which  the  legislature  met,  was  built  with 
brick  which  were  hauled  from  Council  Bluffs,  the  plaster  on  the 
w^lh  was  hardly  dry  when  it  was  first  occupied. 

The  first  legislature  was  an  active  one,  everything  pertaining 
to  the  organization  of  the  Territory  had  to  be  done.  It  as  a 
notorious  fact  that  Ferry  Franchises  were  granted  to  various 
individuals,  covering  the  entire  river  within  the  boundaries  of 
Nebraska  and  all  by  separate  enactments.  Every  franchise  had  a 
clause,  "That  nothing  in  the  act  may  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  privilege  of  banking." 

The  location  of  the  capitol  and  the  naming  of  the  various 
counties  were  live  issues  and  created  much  discussion.  Generally 
speaking,  the  first  legislature  was  very  conservative.  Lafayette 
Nuckolls  was  a  member  of  the  numerous  Nuckolls  family,  whose 
name  was  almost  a  household  word  ii]^  and  down  the  Missouri 
river.  It  was  said  he  was  elected  before  he  was  twenty-one,  but 
became  of  age  before  the  legislature  convened. 

There  was  one  member,  whose  name  I  do  not  remember, 
from  Richardson  County,  who  took  leave  of  absence  before  the 
legislature  adjourned,  went  to  Kansas  and  was  elected  to  the  first 
Kansas  legislature. 

The  second  legislature  contained  many  of  those  who  w^ere 


members  of  the  first.  I  was  elected  page  in  the  Plouse  of  Repre- 
sentatives, this  time,  but  not  without  a  contest.  There  were  sev- 
eral candidates  and  it  looked  as  though  I  would  not  be  elected. 
Just  before  the  vote  was  taken,  a  friend  of  mine  in  the  lobby, 
sent  a  note  to  a  prominent  member,  which  read,  "Don't  forget 
that  Master  Thompson  is  the  Orphan  Boy  of  a  Master  Mason." 
The  member  acknowledged  the  note,  immediately  went  to  several 
members  and  I  was  elected.  It  was  the  only  contest  in  the  or- 
ganization of  the  House. 

During  this  session,  the  incorporation  of  numerous  prospec- 
tive cities  were  passed  with  provision  for  cities  of  great  popula- 
tion. Bank  charters  were  granted  to  individuals  in  almost  every 
town  in  the  territory.  The  country  was  flooded  with  paper 
money,  which,  was  almost  worthless  outside  of  Nebraska. 

One  incident  of  the  legislature  was  a  woman's  suffrage  lec- 
ture by  Mrs.  Amelia  Bloomer,  (the  originator  of  the  Bloomer 
costume).  She  was  championed  by  General  Larimer,  a  member 
from  Douglas  County.  The  next  morning,  a  committee  com- 
posed of  Morton,  Poppleton  and  Seeley  placed  a  package  on  the 
( jeneral's  desk  containing  a  petticoat ;  the  General  did  not  open 
the  package,  but  afterwards  others  did  and  much  merriment 
ensued. 

The  first  legislature  had  not  provided  for  the  payment  of 
unauthorized  expenses  of  that  session  by  the  Kansas-Nebraska 
Act,  which  did  not  include  pay  to  pages.  The  second  legislature 
authorized  the  issuance  of  bonds  for  money  to  pay  those  out- 
standing expenses,  so  warrant  No.  1  of  the  Territory  of  Nebraska 
was  issued  to  me  for  $180.00,  which  was  the  same  pay  as  members 
received. 

During  the  winter,  an  epidemic  of  "the  itch"  prevailed  and 
nearly  every  member  of  the  legislature  was  afflicted. 

An  interesting  incident  occurred  this  same  season.  Commo- 
dore Stephen  Decatur  who  was  connected  with  Colonel  Peter  A, 
S'arpy  in  the  Indian  trade  was  at  the  Omaha  Indian  Village  at 
Black  Bird  Hills.  A  young  Indian  by  the  name  of  White 
Feather  had  run  a  burnt  stub  of  a  sunflower  root  through  his 
foot  and  broken  it  off  in  the  foot.  Every  means  obtainable  there, 
failed  to  relieve  him,  and  Decatur  told  the  Indian  Agent  it  was 
too  bad  for  anyone  to  suffer  that  way.  The  agent  said  he  h:id 
no  authority  to  create  an  expense  for  relief  so  Decatur  put  the 
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yonng  Indian  in  his  sleigh  and  ln-oiij,dn  liim  to  Omalm.  Tlie 
physician  athiiinistered  chloroform  and  the  stub  was  successfully 
removed  without  the  Indian  ha\in^-  felt  the  ojjeration. 

'J'here  was  ])rescnt  an  old  Omaha  Chief,  ''White  Cow,"  who 
manifested  great  interest  that  a  man  could  be  dead  and  conit 
to  life  ag^ain.  A  little  later,  he  called  Decatur  to  out  side,  and 
said,  "My  friend,  if  you  could  get  me  some  of  that  medicine, 
you  would  do  me  the  greatest  favor  in  the  world.''  When  asked 
what  he  wanted  it  for,  he  replied,  ''You  see  1  am  an  old  man. 
the  young  men  think  I  don't  amount  to  much,  if  I  could  get  some 
of  that  medicine  I  could  go  into  the  enemies  village  when  they 
were  asleep,  and  with  a  rag  saturated  with  that  medicine,  on  a 
long  pole,  put  it  to  their  noses  and  kill  them  all,  get  plenty  of 
scalps,  come  home  and  be  a  great  man." 

White  Cow  must  have  been  eighty  years  old.  He  went  to 
Washington  once  and  President  Jackson  gave  him  a  large  silver 
medal,  which  never  left  his  body.  His  only  vocabulary  in  Eng- 
lish, which  he  used  on  every  occasion  was  "Big  Man  Me,  White 
Cow  Chief,  way  come  here  Washington,"  after  that,  he  expected 
some  tobacco  or  food. 

An  incident  occurred  at  Decatur,  Burt  County,  which  I  en- 
joyed greatly.  The  occasion  was  a  political  meeting  addressed  by 
Hon.  A.  J.  Poppleton  of  Omaha.  It  was  a  small  audience  gath- 
ered in  the  dining  room  of  the  Decatur  Hotel,  and  included 
Clement  Lambert,  a  Creole  Frenchman  who  had  been  a  member 
of  Fremont's  Expedition  that  discovered  Fremont's  Peak  in 
1841,  and  who  rather  prided  himself  on  his  acuteness.  Poppleton 
commenced  by  saying,  "Fellow  Democrats,"  but  was  interrupted 
by  Lambert  (who  had  always  been  a  Democrat  but  recently  be- 
came a  Republican),  who  added,  ''And  Republicans  too,  for  I  am 
a  Republican.'' 

Quick  as  a  flash,  Poppleton  interposed,  "Yes,  and  Republi- 
cans too,  for  I  come  not  only  to  preach  truth  to  the  righteous,  but 
to  call  sinners  to  repentance."    The  effect  was  magnetic. 
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NEBRASKA 

Tune:    "There's  a  Long,  Long.  Trail'' 
Words  by  Miss  Ahce  C.  Hunier 
Sung  at  Annual  Reunion  1921 

I 

Prairies  wide  and  brown  are  spreading 

Burned  by  many  suns ; 
Little  town  of  Lincoln  's  lying 

Where  old  Salt  Creek  runs. 
Back,  oh,  back,  my  mem'ry  races 

To  that  little  town 
Of  winding  trails  and  prairie  grasses 

With  its  buildings  small  and  brown. 

Chorus 

There's  a  long,  long  trail  a  winding 

Thru  the  prairies  and  the  years. 
Where  the  meadow  larks  are  singing 

To  the  pioneers  ; 
Brought  by  many  prairie  schooners 

Far  from  eastern  friends  and  home 
Then  they  built  their  towns  and  village? 

On  Nebraska's  fertile  loam. 

II 

Oh,  I  hear  the  larks  a  calling 

And  the  Red  Man's  cry; 
While  the  April  rains  are  falling 

And  the  white  men  die. 
Tho  the  years  have  gone  a  speeding 

On  their  weary  way, 
I  forget  not  the  prairies  smiling 

And  the  dawn  of  coming  day. 

Chorus 

Ill- 
Swept  by  rain  and  wind  together 

Lay  our  prairie  state. 
Clothed  in  turf  as  sweet  as  heather 

Tho  the  spring  came  late. 
Land  of  buffalo  and  cattle. 

Dream  of  hope  and  gain, 
Land  of  space  and  radiant  sunshine, 

Bursting  green  with  April  rain. 

Chorus 
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REV.  HENRY  SIMMONS 
Territorial  Pioneer  of  Lancaster  County  Nebraska 
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SIMMONS  FAMILY 


By  Lorenzo  Albert  Simmons,  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

REV.  HENRY  SIMMONS  was  one  of  the  pioneers  of 
Lancaster  County,  Nebraska.  His  father,  Lorenzo  Simmons,  an 
iron  worker  and  manufacturer  by  trade,  was  born  at  Fort  Ann, 
New  York,  on  April  5,  179L  and  died  at  Adamsville  Michigan, 
in  October  1854.  He  was  a  cousin  of  the  well  known  Daniel 
Simmons,  the  iron  and  tool  maker  of  Cahoes,  New  York. 

About  the  year  1817  Lorenzo  Simmons  married  Miss  Anna 
Gale,  who  was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  her  parents  settling^  in 
Licking-  County,  Ohio,  in  a  very  early  day.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sum- 
mons resided  in  Ohio  for  several  years  after  their  marriage,  and 
here  all  their  children  were  born.  They  emigrated  to  Cass 
County,  Michigan,  where  Mrs.  Simmons  died  in  1845.  Mr. 
Simmons  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  in  Barrien  County. 
Michig^an,  where  he  died  in  1854. 

The  children  of  Lorenzo  and  Anna  Simmons,  eight  in  num- 
ber, included  five  sons  and  three  daughters.  Henry  S'immons  was 
born  in  Licking  County,  Ohio,  May  3,  1818,  and  spent  his  chlid- 
hood  and  youth  amid  the  quiet  scenes  of  country  life,  mostly  on 
his  father's  farm,  while  he  was  also  engaged  in  the  Marion  Iron 
Works,  at  Marion,  Ohio. 

When  twenty  years  of  age,  he  started  out  in  life  for  him- 
self, engaging  first  as  a  teacher,  but  later  took  up  the  cooper 
trade,  which  he  follov/ed  for  a  period  of  five  years.  After  this, 
he  engaged  in  farming,  which,  with  carpentering,  was  his  chief 
occupation  up  to  the  time  of  his  death. 

Mr.  Simmons  was  married  in  Lickine  County,  Ohio,  on 
Setember  16,  1838,  to  one  of  the  most  estimable  young  ladies 
of  that  region,  Miss  Catherine  Walker,  who  was  born  in  Musk- 
ingum County,  Ohio,  on  the  1-^th  day  of  June.  1821,  and  whose 
parents  James  and  Rachel  W^alker,  were  natives  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, who  spent  their  last  years  in  Ohio. 

To  this  union  was  born  twelve  children,  namely,  Mary  Ann. 
who  married  James  M.  Bracken  of  Lincoln.  Nebr. ;  John  David. 
Amos,  Emily,  James  Cyrus,  Caroline,  who  married  William 
Bennett  Wilterdink;  Annis  Rosette,  Lorenzo  Albert,  Levi,  War- 
ren and  Laura  Susan.  Of  the  above  children,  Rachel.  Emily  and 
James  Cyrus  died  in  their  childhood.  John  David  was  married 
in  1862  to  Caroline  Howe  and  died  October  8,  1874. 

Mr.  Simmons  left  the  Buckeye  State  in  1854.  and  crossing 
the  Mississippi  took  up  his  residence  in  Story  County,  Iowa, 
where  he  resided  until  1862,  engaged  in  farmnig.    In  the  fall  of 
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1<^()2  lie  m()\(.'(l  lo  1  .anraslcr  ( Oiiiil)',  Nebraska.  Its  iialural  re- 
sources and  i)()ssil)ilities,  wliieh  e\eii  at  llial  time  j)rcsentefl  tliein 
selves  to  his  i)ractical  eye,  ecjiriiiieiided  it  to  him  as  a  ])1ace  where 
it  would  he  wise  to  h)cate,  and  here  he  accor(hnj4ly  ])itched  his 
tent  and  remained.  He  worked  liis  way  up  from  a  modest  he- 
^innino-,  jjiirchasinj^-  iirst  K;0  acres  of  land.  At  the  time  of  liis 
death  he  was  the  owner  of  530  acres  in  Oant  and  Yankee  11  ill 
precincts,  adjoining  the  village  of  Saltillo. 

One  of  the  admirable  features  of  the  labors  of  Mr.  Simmons 
in  this  locality,  was  his  setting  out  of  a  large  number  of  shade 
trees,  which  attracted  the  attention  of  every  traveler  passing 
through  this  region,  and  which  added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
value  of  his  pro])erty.  In  the  midst  of  these  trees  he  erected  a 
subtsantial  stone  house,  and  in  time  there  sprung  up  about  it  the 
out-buildino^s  and  conveniences  which  contributed  to  the  comfort 
of  the  family  and  facilitated  his  farming  operations.  The  matter 
of  tree  planting  was  one  which  engaged  the  attention  of  a  large 
class  of  intelligent  people  of  Lancaster  County,  and  the  man 
who  thus  beautified  a  prairie  landscape  was  worthy  of  more  than 
mere  mention. 

It  is  hardly  neressary  to  say  that  Mr.  Simmons  was  soon 
recognized  as  a  man  fitted  both  by  nature  and  acauirements  to 
be  a  leader  in  his  community,  and  he  v^as  soon  elected  to  the 
office  of  Justice  of  the  Peace,  which  he  held  for  a  period  of  over 
twenty  years  in  succession.  He  always  took  an  active  part  in 
educational  matters,  and  served  on  the  School  Board  of  his  dis- 
trict from  the  time  of  its  organization  until  the  time  of  his  death. 

Politically,  he  supported  the  principles  of  the  Democratic 
party.  He  was  a  life  long  member  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church,  in  the  pulpit  of  which  he  labored  as  a  minister  before 
leaving  Ohio  and  settling  in  Iowa.  He  also  filled  vacancies  in 
the  pulpit  while  residing  in  Lancaster  County,  but  on  account 
of  ill  health  was  able  to  preach  but  very  little. 

After  a  congenial  union  of  fortv-nine  years,  Mrs.  Simmon^^ 
passed  away  at  her  home  at  Satillo,  Nebraska,  on  the  15th  day  of 
September,  1887.  She  was  a  woman  possessing  all  the  womanly 
virtues,  and  fulfilled  in  a  most  admirable  manner  her  duties  as  a 
pioneer's  wife  and  mother,  standing  bravely  by  the  side  of  her 
husband  as  he  battled  with  the  elements  of  a  new  soil  and  sought 
to  build  up  a  comfortable  home  in  a  new  country  and  among 
strange  people. 

Mr.  Simmons  died  April  2,  1889,  at  his  home  in  Lancaster 
county,  and  was  laid  to  rest  by  the  side  of  his  wife  in  the  Sim- 
mons cemetery,  which  is  located  about  one  mile  north  and  one 
mile  east  of  the  station  of  Satillo,  Nebraska.  The  plot  of  ground 
comprising  this  cemetery  was  originally  land  owned  by  Mr. 
Simmons.  When  his  son,  John,  died  on  October  8,  1874,  he  re- 
quested his  father  to  bury  him  on  a  lonesome  stretch  of  prairie 
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owned  by  Mr.  Simmons  and  situated  about,  a  mile  from  his  house. 
John  Smimons  did  not  long  sleep  alone  on  that  lonesome  prairie, 
for  soon  others  came  to  know  the  place  as  a  burying  ground  for 
ttieir  Icved  ones,  and  Mr.  Simmons  finally  set  aside  a  portion  of 
the  prairie  to  be  used  as  a  cemetery.  It  has  since  been  laid  out  in 
lots,  surrounded  by  a  strong  fence  with  locked  gates,  and  is  to- 
day known  as  "Simmons  Cemetery.'' 

-  LORENZO    ALBERT    SIMMONS  was 

^^*.<\,  born  May  22,.  1.857,  in  Story  County,  Iowa, 
f  on  a  farm  adjoining  the  Iowa  State  Agricul- 

tural  College  farm.    He  was  the  ninth  child 
of  Henry  and  Catherine  Simmons.    His  auto- 
biography follows : 
^  I  came  to   Nebraska  with  my  parents  in 

I  September  1862,  when  I  was  five  "years  old. 
The  first  few  weeks  the  family  lived  a  short 
distance  east  of  Nebraska  City  on  the  old 
Pike's  Peak  Trail,  and  it  was  while  we  were 
living  here  that  the  "steam  wagon"  as  it  was  called,  was  started 
out  of  the  city  to  be  utilized  as  motive  power  to  pull  the  prairie 
schooners  across  the  plains.  The  steam  wagon  was  built  similar 
to  the  traction  engines  of  later  days,  but  was  not  a  success  for 
the  purpose  built,  as  I  well  remember  that  they  succeeded  in  get- 
ting out  of  Nebraska  City  only  as  far  as  the  house  where  we 
lived.  After  going  this  short  distance  it  was  found  necessary 
to  discontinue  the  trip  and  the  "steam  wagon"  was  left  for  many 
years  where  they  abandoned  it.  I  have  very  good  reason  to  re- 
member this  trial  trip  of  the  "steam  wagon".  They  had  run  out 
of  water  and  were  coming  to  our  place  to  replenish  their  supply. 
T  was  just  going  over  the  hill  to  see  them  as  they  started  back, 
and  when  I  saw  them  coming  toward  me  I  was  so  frightened 
that  I  ran  for  the  house  and  jumped  through  a  window,  glass 
and  all. 

We  moved  frcn^  this  i)]ace  to  Wilson  Creek,  twelve  miles 
west  of  Nebraska  City,  and  wintered  there.  The  following 
spring  we  moved  to  Saltillo,  Lancaster  County,  about  fifty  miles 
west  of  Nebraska  City  on  the  Overland  Trail,  where  father  had 
purchased  160  acres  of  timbered  land  near  his  homestead. 

e  were  ccmpell*"(l  a  rumber  of  times  to  move  east  toward 
the  river  on  account  of  the  Indian  raids  through  the  South  Platte 
country,  and  it  was  on  one  of  these  trips  that  my  youngest  sister 
was  born,  at  Wyoming,  a  boat  landing  six  or  seven  rriiles  north 
of  Nebraska  City,  and  my  mother  was  brought  back  to  Salt  Creek, 
fifty  miles  in  a  lumer  wagon,  when  the  child  was  only  four  days 
old. 

During  the  earlier  days  the  only  trading  point  was  Nebraska 
("ity.  fifty  miles  east  of  us.  In  1868  the  city  of  Lincoln  was 
located,  the  capital  of  the  new  State  of  Nebraka  was  located 
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lierc,  and  Linculn  soon  became  a  town  of  inijjortanL-e.  In  1!^^'^ 
the  Burliiij^ton  and  Missouri  J<iver  Railroad  was  Iniilt  into  Lin 
coin';  and  in  1870  the  Midland  J\'icific  was  built  from  Xebraska 
City  to  Lincoln.  It  was  on  this  line  that  J  had  my  first  car  rifle; 
the  Company  j^^ivinj^  a  free  excursion  from  Lincoln  to  Nebraska 
Cit}^  The  cars  used  for  this  excursion  were  flat  cars,  with  ties 
])laced  cross-ways  on  Ihcm  for  seats,  exce])t  the  rear  car,  which 
was  a  coach  occupied  by  tlie  (governor  and  railroad  officials. 

Several  amusing  incidents  occurred  on  this  novel  trijj;  one 
of  which  happened  to  a  well  dressed  man  on  our  car.  lie  wore 
a  "plug"  hat,  and  as  the  wind  was  blowing  cjuite  hard,  his  hat 
blew  off  and  happened  to  alight  near  a  farmer  who.  was  working 
in  a  field  close  by  the  track.  Mr.  Farmer  picked  up  the  hat. 
put  it  on  his  head,  made  a  bow  to  the  train  and  resumed  his  work. 
On  reaching  the  city  on  the  Big  Muddy,  a  free  dinner  was  served 
the  excursionists  by  the  citizens,  and  an  excursion  was  taken  on 
the  Missouri  River  by  steamboat,  after  which  the  train  went 
back  to  Lincoln. 

In  the  early  days  of  settlement  in  this  country  the  educa- 
tional facilities  were  very  limited,  and  only  two  or  three  months 
of  winter  school  were  taught  at  some  private  house,  and  what 
education  we  received  was  by  the  closest  attention  to  books  when 
the  opportunity  presented  itself.  The  summer  months  were  oc- 
cupied by  herding  cattle  on  the  prairies  ,tmtil  I  was  seventeen 
years  old.  I  was  then  put  to  work  on  the  farm.  I  saw  a  railroad 
train  for  the  first  time  when  I  was  eleven  years  of  age.  That 
was  at  the  village  of  Lincoln,  when  the  Burlington  built  from 
Plattsmouth  to  Lincoln. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  I  left  home  and  started  in  life  for 
myself.  I  did  considerable  running  around,  as  most  young  men 
will  when  they  start  out,  without  strings  tied  to  them.  On  the 
17th  day  of  December,  1878,  I  left  Saltillo  on  horse-back  for 
Smith  County,  Kansas,  where  a  certain  young  lady  lived  in  whom 
I  was  interested.  A  Nebraska  blizzard  commenced  the  second 
day  I  was  on  the  road.  The  snow  blew  about  so  much  that  you 
could  not  see  more  than  a  hundred  feet,  but  I  pushed  on  and 
reached  my  destination  without  serious  consequences.  Here,  on 
the  thirtieth  day  of  January,  1879,  at  the  residence  of  Arthur  B. 
Porter,  in  vSmith  County,  Kansas,  I  was  married  to  Miss  Mar- 
garet Ann  Porter,  a  great-granddaughter  of  Amos  Porter,  one 
of  the  original  forty-nine  settlers  of  the  Northwest,  at  Marrietta. 
Ohio,  in  1788,  and  the  daughter  of  Arthur  B.  and  Margaret 
(Hill)  Porter. 

During  this  winter,  Mr.  Porter  and  myself  went  into  the 
Western  part  of  Nebraska  and  took  homesteads ;  he  locating  in 
Red  Willow  County,  and  I  in  Furnas  County,  six  miles  east  of 
Beaver  City.    Here  we  moved  in  April  1879  and  built  a  sod  house 
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on  ocir  hcmestead.  I  broke  out  a  few  acres  of  sod,  paf  in  a 
little  sod  corn,  and  at  harvest  time  we  drove  in  a  covered  wagon 
back  to  Lancaster  County,  where  I  worked  in  the  harvest  field 
(luring  that  season,  making  enough  to  keep  us  the  following  winter 
in  our  new  home.  We  returned  to  Furnas  County  in  September. 
Kot  a  drop  of  rain  fell  in  that  section  of  the  State  that  year;  and 
of  course  nothing  was  raised,  so  we  were  left  wdth  only  a  small 
-supply  of  pi'ovisions  to  last  through  the  winter. 

On  the  thirteenth  of  April,  1880,  our  oldest  son,  Henry 
Arthur,  as  born,  and  we  remained  on  the  homestead  until  June. 
As  we  had  not  yet  had  rain,  we  concluded  that  we  had  better  hunt 
for  a  more  favorable  location;  accordingly  we  loaded  up  and 
came  back  to  Lancaster  County.  We  located  at  Raymond,  then 
a  village  only  a  few  months  old,  and  I  started  the  first  meat 
market  that  the  village  ever  had.  I  operated  this  for  a  few 
months,  then  sold  out  and  moved  to  Saltillo,  where  I  worked  for  a 
grain  and  stock  buyer  for  three  years. 

While  living  at  Saltillo,  our  oldest  daughter,  Maud  Annis 
was  born,  on  April  5,  1882.  My  wife  was  apointed  postmistress 
at  this  place,  and  I  contracted  a  star  mail  route  runnnig  from 
Saltillo  to  De  Witt. 

We  remained  at  Saltillo  until  the  autumn  of  1883,  when  I 
sold  out  and  went  to  the  new  town  of  Cortland.  When  it  was 
located,  in  February  1884,  the  U.  P.  R.  R.  had  Just  been  built 
from  Lincoln  to  Beatrice,  and  Cortland  was  about  half  way  be- 
tween Lincoln  and  Beatrice,  and  was  expected  to  make  quite  a 
town.  Here  I  worked  at  contracting  and  carpenter  work  for  two 
years ;  building  and  selling  a  number  of  residences.  Late  in  the 
fall  of  1885,  after  the  Cleveland  administration  had  been  or- 
ganized, I  was  appointed  Postmaster  at  Cortland,  which  position 
I  held  for  four  years.  During  this  official  period  I  was  elected 
as  a  delegate  to  the  postmasters'  convention  at  Chicag-o,  which  I 
attended.  I  was  also  elected  as  president  of  the  Nebraska  Post- 
►  masters'  association  during  this  term. 

In  1887,  while  postmaster  at  Cortland,  I  arranged  the  first 
political  debate  which  W.  J.  Bryan  had.  It  was  on  the  tariff 
(juestion;  and  was  between  W.  J.  Bryan  and  C.  O.  Wheedon  of 
Lincoln.  The  debate  is  held  in  the  German  Hall  at  Cortland, 
and  the  crowd  was  so  large  that  all  could  not  get  into  the  build- 
ing Although  it  was  October,  a  number  of  spectators  stood  at 
the  open  window  and  listened  from  the  outside.  Mr.  Bryan  came 
out  of  the  debate  with  flying  colors,  and  from  that  time  on  his 
political  fame  spread  to  its  present  proportions. 

I  was  chairman  of  this  meeting,  and  I  claim  the  honor  of 
introducing  Mr.  Bryan  to  his  first  audience  in  a  political  debate. 
In  1896  when  Mr.  Bryan  was  a  candidate  for  president,  he 
went  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  speech  at  Cortland,  saying  that 
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Cortland  was  where  he  had  his  start  in  ])()htical  hfe,  and  he  c(juld 
r.ot  pass  it  by  in  his  campaign  f(jr  the  highest  office  in  the  ^^ift  of 
the  people.  The  citizens  of  Cortland,  regardless  of  jjolitical  affili- 
ations, turned  out  to  tercet  him,  and  after  the  nieetinj^  tendered 
him  a  banciuet  at  the  Odd  h>ll(jws  ()))era  Mouse. 

At  the  close  of  the  Cleveland  administration,  I  resigned  as 
l)ostmaster  and  engaged  in  general  merchandise  business  at  Cort- 
land. This  was  during  the  hard,  dry  years  of  the  later  eighties, 
and  did  not  prove  successful.  1  then  went  to  work  as  night  oi)era- 
tor  at  Cortland  for  the  Union  I*acific  Railroad.  This  1  followed 
for  a  year,  and  was  then  sent  as  agent  to  l^rinceton.  1  held  this 
position  until  Mr.  Cleveland  was  again  elected,  when,  at  the 
request  of  the  patrons  of  the  Cortland  office,  1  was  again  ap- 
pointed postmaster  there.  T  served  through  this  administration, 
and  in  1896  when  Mr.  MciKnley  was  elected,  I  again  resigned. 

On  July  4,  1898,  I  was  again  appointed  agent  for  U.  P. 
K.  R.  at  Princeton,  Nebraska,  which  position  I  held  until  June 
15,  19C0,  when  I  was  transferred  to  Raymond,  Nebraska,  in  the 
same  capacity  ,and  where  I  remained  until  July,  1915. 

During  my  residence  at  Cortland,  in  Gage  County,  I  was 
nominated  by  the  democratic  party  as  a  candidate  for  the  legis- 
lature, but  on  account  of  the  very  large  republican  majority,  was 
defeated.  I  was  elected  treasurer  of  the  high  school  at  Cortland, 
and  served  two  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  village  board  of 
trustees  at  Cortland  for  two  years.  After  going  to  Raymond,  I 
was  nominated  by  the  democrats  as  a  legislatvie  candidate  in 
1908,  and  in  this  republican  stronghold  was  beaten  by  only  a  few 
hundred  votes.  Again  in  1911,  while  I  was  attending  the  Head 
Camp  of  M.  W.  A.  at  Buffalo.  New  York,  as  a  delegate,  I  was 
placed  upon  my  party's  ticket  for  county  sheriff,  and  again  came 
very  near  being  elected,  but  on  account  of  political  prejudice  was 
defeated,  but  I  was  elected  sheriff  of  Lancaster  county  in  1916, 
and  served  one  term. 

T  have  been  a  member  of  the  Territorial  Pioneers  for  sev- 
eral years  and  served  a  term  as  president  of  the  association. 

I  have  written  a  genealogy  of  the  Simmons  family,  tracing 
it  back  to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  from  which  the  following 
is  taken : 


HENRY  SIMMONS— Born  May  3,  1818,  died  April  2,  1889. 
Married  in  Ohio,  Sept.  16,  1838,  at  11.00  A.  M.  by  the  Rev. 
Smoker  to 

CATHERINE  WALKER— Born  June  13,  1821;  died  Sept.  15, 
1887. 
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THEIR  CHILDREN 


Name  Date  of  Birth  Date  of  Death 

Mary  Ann  Nov.  22,  1839 

John  David   May  26,  1841  Oct.  8,  1874 

Rachel  Apr.  2,  1843  Nov.  20,  1845 

Amos   Apr.  23,  1846 

Emily  Jan.  24,  1848  Feb.  4,  1851 

James  Cyrus  Mar.  18,  1850  Sept.  17,  1850 

Caroline  Aug.     ,  1852 

Annis  Rosette  Oct.  5,  1854 

Lorenzo  Albert  May  22,  1857 

Levi   Dec.  6,  1859 

Warren   Jan.  23,  1862 

Laura  Susan  Sept.  8,  1864  Aug.  7,  1910 

Harriett  Alice  Wells  (Adopted)  Dec.  17,  1878. 

LORENZO  ALBERT  SIMMONS— Born  May  22,  1857:  mar- 
ried in  Smith  County,  Kansas,  January  30,  1879,  to 
MARGARET  ANN  PORTER— Born  May  8,  1860. 

THEIR  CHILDREN 

Name  Date  of  Birth 

Henry  Arthur   April  13,  1880 

Maude  Annis    April  5,  1882 

Nellie  Agnes   May  10,  1884 

Guy  Amos   y\u?ust  21,  1886  I 

Claude  Alfred    December  22,  1888 

Lloyd  Albert   August  30,  1891 

Leola  Ariel    May  4.  1894 

Mabel  Amanda   May  11,  1901 

Rolland  Allen    September  20,  1903  , 
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EARLY  DAYS 


By  X'ir^nnia  M.  Dcllcnbaii^li,  C  ainj,  Ncl>r. 

My  father,  Isaac  K.  Young,  was  not  in  good  health  and 
liis  hiutlier  Kev.  John  M.  Young  had  written  him  if  he  would 
come  to  Nebraska  he  would  regain  his  health.  That  was  in 
1866,  so  they  sold  their  property  in  Springfield,  111.,  and  left 
for  Lancaster,  Nebraska  (now  Lincoln). 

We  went  by  train  as  far  as  the  Mississippi  river,  crossed  the 
river  on  a  ferry  boat,  then  to  St.  Joe  by  cars,  and  from  there  up 
the  Missouri  river  on  a  steam  boat  to  Nebraska  City. 

My  aunt,  Mrs.  Alice  Young,  and  cousin,  Levi,  were  at  the 
landing  ot  meet  us.  We  stayed  at  Nebraska  City  till  morning, 
when  we  started  for  Lancaster. 

They  had  come  after  us  in  a  spring  wagon  drawn  by  two 
])onies  and  we  had  a  heavy  load  of  ])assengers,  consisting  of  my 
father,  mother,  aunt,  cousin,  sister,  brother  and  myself.  When 
we  arrived  within  ten  miles  of  my  Uncle  John's  home  the  ponies 
gave  out  and  my  father  hired  a  man  with  a  mule  team  to  take 
us  the  rest  of  our  journey  that  night. 

On  the  way  we  passed  a  prairie  fire,  the  first  one  I  had 
ever  seen,  but  many  fierce  ones  have  I  seen  since. 

We  lived  with  my  uncle  and  aunt  the  next  winter  in  their 
log  house  on  their  homestead,  on  the  north  side  of  O  street,  East 
of  18th  street.  My  brother  George  and  I  went  to  school  at  the 
old  stone  seminary  until  it  burned  down,  which  was  a  sad  day 
for  the  people  who  had  worked  so  hard  to  make  the  school. 

My  father  bought  160  acres  six  miles  west  of  Lincoln  on 
Middle  creek  and  we  moved  out  there  into  a  log  house.  Eather 
homesteaded  an  80  acres  that  joined  the  other  land  on  the  north 
and  we  lived  there  for  a  time.  We  went  through  the  grasshoper 
years,  some  tiues  having  very  little  to  eat  except  corn  bread  and 
molasses,  but  that  tasted  good.  In  the  winter  we  used  to  catch 
quail  and  prairie  chicken  in  traps 

I  can  remember  the  day  the  capital  was  located  at  Lancaster 
and  the  name  changed  to  Lincoln. 

The  Indians  used  to  pass  up  and  down  the  creek  on  their 
hunting  trips  very  sparingly  dressed,  and  there  were  rattle  snakes 
by  the  dozens. 

My  father,  mother  and  sister  have  passed  away  but  my 
brother,  George  M.  Young,  lives  at  Peru,  Nebraska.  I  was  mar- 
ried to  Sylvester  Deffenbaugh  in  1877,  and  am  the  mother  of  eight 
children.  Four  sons  were  in  the  world  war  but  came  home  to 
gladden  our  hearts. 
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THE  PIONEER  PRAIRIE  MOTHER 


A  Tribute  by  George  L.  Cooper,  Dedicated  to  his  Mother. 

While  we  bring  our  offerings  of  praise  to  every  mother,  we 
especially  pay  tribute  to  the  pioneer  prairie  mother  who  followed 
lier  husband  into  that  vast  and  pathless  prairie,  the  great  Middle 
West. 

With  the  onward  westward  flow  of  civilization  from  the 
prosperous  cities  and  grain-laden  fields  of  the  eastern  states,  went 
the  noble  pioneer  woman  to  share  with  her  mate  the  solitude  and 
silence  of  the  broad  and  barren  expanse  of  inland  prairie,  and  to 
render  her  part  in  the  settlement  and  development  of  a  democratic 
civilization ;  the  like  of  which  had  never  before  appeared  in  the 
history  of  the  world. 

She  gave  all:  Schoolmate,  friend,  sister,  brother,  father, 
mother.  Attachments  tender  and  dear  to  her  childhood  memory 
were  broken;  playground,  orchard  and  meadow  w^ere  left  behind. 
The  upraised  brow  hid  the  secret,  fearful  thought  that  nevermore 
w'ould  she  see  the  old  home  with  its  hallowed  memories. 

The^early  pioneers  sought  no  fabled  cities  of  silver  and  gold  ; 
they  were  exiles  from  an  enemy  land.  They  desired  an  inde- 
pendent life  and  unclaimed  ground  w^here  they  could  build  homes, 
establish  schools,  rear  their  children  and  garner  the  products  of 
the  soil. 

They  did  not  come  in  the  noonday  of  triumphant  achieve- 
ment, when  the  plow  had  furrowed  the  sod,  when  fields  were 
heavy  with  grain,  and  when  schools  and  chiirches  betokened  the 
dwelling-place  of  a  happy  and  prosperous  people.  They  came 
wdien  the  prairie  glared  in  the  heat  of  the  sun ;  when  danger,  di- 
sease and  death  stalked  abroad.  They  came  when  neighbors  were 
few  and  when  hearts  ached  for  the  fellowship  of  old  companions ; 
when  the  young  mother  bent  low  over  her  fevered  child  and  with- 
out aid  of  doctor  or  sympathy  of  friend — watched,  and  in  painful 
silence  prayed,  and  if  death  came,  laid  it  as  .the  first  sleeper  in  the 
jiew-rnade  cemetery. 

Not  all  pioneer  mothers  were  strong  and  hardy ;  born  to  tears 
and  trials.  Among  that  noble  throng  of  pioneers  were  women  of 
delicate  frame  and  feeling,  for  the  homes  of  the  wealthy  and 
the  cultured  gave  the  wxst  of  their  tenderest  souls. 

With  the  passing  of  the  prairie,  passes  the  prairie  mother, 
but  her  toil,  her  tears  were  not  in  vain.  Behold  the  blessings 
her  labors  bequeathed.  Where  once  was  desert  and  desolation, 
schools,  churches  and  happy  homes  bless  the  land.  Generous 
gifts  to  colleges  and  other  worthy  institutions  declare  the  ardor 
and  radiance  of  her  enduring  love.  Consider  how  she  molded 
character,  for  glowing  in  the  hearts  of  a  generation  of  young 
people  are  the  enobling  lessons  of  service  and  sacrifice.  To 
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liice,  i )  iKoble  s])inl  of  tlie  ])rairic;  to  thee,  O  l(jnely  heroine  of  the 
heaiih-firc ;  to  thee,  ()  matchless  mother  of  men,  l(j  thee,  and  1(j 
thee  alone,  the  sons  and  daughters  of  pioneer  parentaj^e  pr(jclaim 
luiew  their  fond  achiiiration  and  fervently  vow  to  fniish  the  work 
yet  undone  hut  so  nohly  hejijun. 

Immortahzed  in  hronze,  in  marhle,  in  temi)le,  in  hterature 
and  in  painting  are  the  heroes  of  war,  leaders  of  state  and  men  of 
letters.  But  where,  in  all  the  eulogy  of  human  acievement 
shines  the  glory  of  our  pioneer  ])rarie  mother?  Forgotten? 
No!    Unrecognized?  Yes, 

Build  heavenward  your  columns  of  marble  and  temples  of 
fame;  hallow  each  spot  of  patriotic  pride,  pay  homage  to  the 
learned  and  wise,  l)ut  forget  not  her  who  labored,  who  loved  and 
who  perished  in  the  performance  of  duty,  the  pioneer  prairie 
mother. 
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MY  FIKST  TWO  YEARS  IN  NEBRASKA 
By  Linus  G.  Stewart,  Geneva,  Nebraska 

This  is  written  to  tell  the  experiences  of  a  pioneer  of  Fillmore 
county. 

ihe  writer  was  born  at  Troy,  Wis  ,  January  7,  1847,  and  has 
lived  in  the  following  places :  Manitowoc,  Wis,,  Milwaukee^ 
Wis.,  Port  Huron,  Mich.,  Detroit,  Mich.,  Chicago,  111.  The  win- 
ter of  1869  I  concluded  to  go  west  and  grow  up  with  the  country. 
In  Chicago  1  bcugnt  a  piece  ot  vessel  sail  and  put  a  cover  on  my 
wag-on  and  started  the  16th  of  February,  1870.  I  crossed  the 
river  at  Omaha  on  a  ferry,  boat,  came  to  Lincoln  and  on  south- 
west and  anchored  my  schooner  on  Turkey  creek.  I  felt  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  that  1  was  lord  of  all  I  surveyed.  1  built  a  dug- 
out, logged  up  front  and  ends  and  covered  it  with  poles  and  dirt. 
No  house  ever  looked  better  than  that  as  it  was  my  first  home. 

I  wrote  my  mother  to  leave  Chicago  the  9th  of  May  and  I 
would  meet  her  at  the  end  of  the  railroad,  that  being  Ashland. 
On  the  way  home  a  little  colt  following  the  team  was  run  over  by 
the  wagon,  breaking  his  hind  leg.  I  put  him  into  the  wagon  and 
at  Milford  I  set  the  leg  and  he  made  a  good  horse. 

On  arriving  home  I  dug  a  well  and  made  some  furniture  out 
of  poles  and  in  July  I  commenced  work  on  the  railroad  grade  at 
Crete. 

In  the  fall  of  1870  my  brother  and  I  went  on  a  buffalo  hunt. 
We  took  what  vv^e  thougnu  a  surhcient  amount  of  grub  to  last  the 
trip.  We  missed  the  herd  as  they  had  gone  south.  We  kept  trav- 
eling until  we  were  out  on  the  wSolomon  river  in  Kansas,  all  out  of 
everything  to  eat.  We  killed  a  hedgehog  for  supper.  The  next 
morning  found  an  old  buffalo  and  started  for  home  and  for  sev- 
eral days  we  had  nothing  but  that  until  we  got  to  where  Red 
Cloud  is  now.  Some  people  living  in  a  dugout  let  us  have  some 
flour.    We  got  home  with  a  tired  team  and  sorry  experience. 

After  resting  our  team  we  started  to  find  a  job  of  work.  The 
first  night  we  stopped  with  the  Gilberts  down  the  creek.  John 
Gilbert  was  the  first  man  to  stop  v/ith  us  in  our  dugout  and  many 
a  good  meal  and  warm  bed  they  gave  the  pioneers.  We  went  to 
Beatrice,  Tecumseh,  Brownville  and  Peru  and  got  a  job  on  Mc- 
Kessick's  Island  chopping  wood  at  50  cents  a  cord  and  hauling 
v^ood  to  Nebraska  City,  fifteen  miles.  By  driving  thirty  miles  we 
could  make  $2  per  day. 

We  had  no  wagon  cover.  When  we  went  to  bed  w^e  pulled  a 
carpet  over  the  wagon  box.  I  piled  about  ten  cords  of  wood  on  the 
cast  side  of  the  river  then  the  river  froze  and  I  commenced  haul- 
ing it  across.  That  night,  not  having  the  price  of  a  bed,  I  built  a 
fire  of  the  wood  and  lay  by  it  all  night.  The  next  day  I  got  my 
pay  and  that  night  stayed  at  a  hotel.    We  were  gone  about  six 
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weeks  and  (hirinij  llial  linic  (;nr  ivioiIkt  lived  alone-  ihrc-e  miles 
from  a  neighlxir. 

The  si)rin^-  of  1S71  we  went  on  anothier  jjulTalo  hunt.  We 
went  to  Harlan  county  where  the  country  was  alive  ith  hul'falo. 
\Ve  ^ot  a  load  and  went  to  Lincoln  and  sold  and  traded  it  (or 
anything  we  could  use.  My  brother  wanted  to  build  a  house  on 
his  claim  on  Prairie  Dog  creek  in  Harlan  county  and  we  went  out 
there  with  a  yoke  of  oxen.  We  got  the  logs  drawn  up  and  there 
came  a  terrible  snow  stonn.  We  were  staying  a  half  mile  up  the 
creek  in  a  dugout  and  our  oxen  were  under  a  bank  near  the 
creek.  We  were  afraid  they  would  ])erish  so  about  midnigiit  we 
started  out  to  find  them  taking  hold  of  hands  so  we  would  not 
get  separated.  When  we  lound  them  thcv  were  nearly  covered 
with  snow.  The  next  morning  we  dug  them  out  and  started  for 
home.   The  snow  was  two  feet  deep  with  crust  on  top. 

When  we  got  to  the  Republican  river  it  was  frozen  over.  We 
unyoked  the  oxen  and  slid  them  across  the  ice.  We  had  not  gone 
far  when  their  feet  got  sore  and  commenced  to  bleed  and  they 
would  lay  down  in  the  road.  A  man  who  camped  near  us  had 
one  horse  freeze  to  death.  He  came  to  us  with  one  horse.  We 
made  a  sled  and  he  started  for  home.  My  brother's  oxen's  feet 
Av^ere  mined  and  he  traded  them  for  a  horse  and  got  another. 
His  neighbor  was  poisoning  prairie  dogs  and  set  the  can  down  by 
my  brother's  house  and  his  horses  ate  the  poison  and  it  killed 
both  of  them. 

While  we  endured  many  hardships,  a  pioneer's  life  was  not 
without  sunshine.  We  were  all  interested  in  each  other's  welfare. 
My  mind  likes  to  go  back  to  the  fireplace  in  the  dugout  and  a  lot 
of  pioneer  travels  sitting  by  it.  I  had  the  time  latch  stride 
and  it  was  always  in  its  proper  place  When  I  came  here  fifty- 
two  years  ago  there  was  not  a  person  living  within  ten  miles  oi 
Avhere  Geneva  is  now,  only  the  beautiful  elk  and  antelope  roamed 
the  prairie. 

My  pioneer  brother  is  gone,  my  pioneer  wife  is  gone  but  J 
hope  we  can  all  meet  in  a  pioneer  hereafter. 
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'   ■  EARLY  DAYS.  "  . 

Bv  Caroline  \'ifquain,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

"The  Indian  raid  you  asked  me  to  give  an  account  of  was 
on  July  28,  in  the  year  1859,  being  the  second  year  of  our  resi- 
dence on  the  West  Blue  in  Nebraska,  with  no  settlement  any- 
where near  us  and  the  Pawnee  Indians  our  principal  visitors. 
Our  household  consisting  only  of  a  hired  man  by  the  name  of 
Thomas  Elon  and  a  girl  named  Sarah  Jones,  my  husband  being 
away  m  Europe  on  a  visit  to  his  mother.  About  five  in  the  even- 
ing, I  heard  the  cow  bell  ringing.  This  being  much  earlier  than 
they  were  accustomed  to  come  home,  I  was  greatly  surprised  to 
find  they  were  being  stampeded  by  some  300  Indians  on  horseback, 
armed  with  spears  and  lances.,  wearing  gaudy  head  dresses,  orna- 
mented with  half  dollar  pieces,  beaten  to  three  or  four  inches  in 
diameter,  and  two  holes  in  each  piece.  These  were  fastened  to 
their  scalp  locks  and  hung  down  about  three  feet,  and  glistening  in 
the  evenmg  sun  made  made  a  pretty  sight. 

At  a  signal  they  all  dismounted,  stuck  their  spears  into  the 
ground  and  threw  the  reins  over  them.  The  two  chiefs  with 
'an  interpreter  and  several  braves  made  their  appearance  at  the 
door.  The  elder,  a  Kiowa  chief  named  Yellow  Bufi:'alo,  was 
a  heavy  set  man.  while  the  other  chief,  being  of  the  Comanche 
tribe  (I  have  forgotten  his  name)  was  very  tall  and  savage  look- 
ing. The  Kiowa  chief  had  a  big  crucifix  hanging  from  his  neck. 
Observing  this  I  got  mine  and  showed  it  to  him.  He  then 
pressed  his  to  his  breast  and  said,  "good,  very  good."  I  be- 
lieve we  were  spared  on  account  of  that  incident.  They  then 
said  they  were  hungry  and  wanted  an  ox.  I  offered  a  number 
of  sacks  of  flour  and  meal,  besides  several  sides  of  bacon  but 
no,  they  wanted  fresh  meat  and  plenty  of  it,  and  they  then 
pointed  out  the  large  fat  ox  they  wanted.  His  mate  had  been 
crippled  by  the  prairie  plow  early  in  the  season,  and  I  said  "if 
you  mAist  have  one  take  that  one".  They  said  he  was  not  fat 
enough.  I  told  them  they  should  give  me  a  pony  for  the  ox. 
I^hey  gave  an  excuse  that  the  ponies  were  to  bring  prisoners  back 
on.  I  saw  there  was  no  use  to  object  and  they  took  the  fine  ox. 
They  could  have  taken  them  all  if  they  had  wanted  to.  They 
shot  the  ox  and  he  rolled  down  the  bank  to  the  river  edge.  They 
had  their  fires  already  and  in  a  few  minutes  they  were  passing  the 
house,  each  with  a  piece  of  meat,  and  as  they  passed  called  out 
"Bueno,  Bueno",  I  did  not  know  then  what  it  meant.  It  is  Span- 
ish, being  "good,  very  good."  They  brought  me  a  choice  piece 
and  carefully  hung  the  hide  on  the  fence  to  dry,  many  of  them, 
after  the  evening  meal  was  over,  came  to  the  grindstone  in  tl^e 
vard  to  sharpen  their  knives  and  tomahawks.  They  were  mostly 
dressed  in  civilized  clothing,  and  with  low  leather  shoes. 
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They  were  ^oino^  north  to  wi])e  out  the  Pawnees  which  they 
did  to  some  extent,  also  destroying  their  cornfields.  iVlost  of 
the  Pawnees  were  away  on  a  hunt;  only  old  men  and  women  and 
children  being  at  home.  Ab(jut  nine  that  evening  the  Comanche 
chief  began  to  harrangue  the  braves,  which  lasted  two  hours.  Then 
the  monotonous  tom  torn  sounded  and  they  began  to  dance.  They 
were  in  the  yard  and  kept  the  fires  burning  and  we  could  see  all 
this  quite  plainly  from  the  window.  This  lasted  for  some  little 
time,  then  quiet  reigned,  but  1  did  not  sleep  that  night.  The  next 
morning  they  feasted  on  the  balance  of  the  fresh  meat,  and  at 
nine  started  north,  saying  they  would  return  in  ten  days.  So 
they  departed  quietly  and  in  good  order,  leaving  only  the  smould- 
ering fires,  and  many  bones  from  which  the  meat  had  been  well 
scraped. 

They  did  not  return  our  way,  fortunately,  which  was  a 
great  relief  to  us  and  the  three  men  camped  near  making  hay  for 
me.  Those  men  were  on  their  way  to  Pike's  Peak,  from  Illinois, 
but  getting  bad  reports,  laid  over  for  a  time.  One  was  an  Eng- 
lishman named  Williams;  an  Irishman,  given  name  J)ave;  and  a 
Norwegian  named  Helauson.  Their  cattle  were  running  with 
ours  and  they  feared  when  the  Indians  returned  they  would 
take  a  fancy  to  some  of  their's.  Later  we  heard  these  Indians 
had  passed  some  15  miles  further  up  the  Blue  on  their  return. 
At  the  same  time  these  Indians  visited  us,  the  Cheyennes,  be- 
ing on  their  way  to  the  same  Indian  settlement,  stopped  at  Salt 
Creek  and  committed  some  depredations. 
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TERRITORIAL  PIONEERS. 
By  A.  L.  Bixby. 

A  poem  I  would  pen  once  more 

To  pioneers  who  came  before 

These  prairies,  stretching  far  and  free. 

And  wild  and  wavy  as  the  sea, 

Had  been  surveyed  with  the  intent 

Of  staking  claims  for  settlement. 

The  brave  with  the  hyphennated  name 

Was  here  before  the  pale-faqe  came 

In  many  a  sheltered  bit  of  wood 

His  sun-prptected  tepee  stood.  ,  .     ,  . 

He  trod  the  hills  in  search  of  game. 

So  wild,  so  old.  that  it  was  tame, 

But  scant  heed  did  these  noble  brutes 

Give  argricultural  pursuits. 

The  natives,  clad  in  buckskin  gear, 

That  never  knew  a  profiteer, 

Brought  home  their  catch  of  game  and  meat 

As  much  as  ever  they  could  eat. 

And  warredi  with  other  warlike  men 

For  recreation  now  and  then. 

The  women,  ever  kind  and  good, 

Did  all  the  work,  as  women  should. 

And  so  these  tribes  lived  on  for  years— 

Our  territorial  pioneers. 

For  when  I  am  inclined  to  pay    ,  .  ,  . 

This  tender  tribute  in  this  way. 

Before  I  mention  those  whom  fate 

Decreed  should  drive  them  from  the  state, 

Almost  as  soon  as  it  seemed  good 

To  multiply  the  sisterhood 

By  this  accession  which  now  rates 

A  1  of  these  United  States. 

I  do  not  at  this  time  elect 

To  take  a  mournful  retrospect, 

Nor  praise  too  highly  those   who  burst 

Their  belts,  almost,  to  get  here  first. 

Since  I  was  big  enough  to  yell. 

And  wake  the  neighbors  raising  mischief, 

It's  been  my  luckless  fate  to  share 

Rough  life  long  "versts"  from  anywhere. 

Son  of  a  pioneer,  I  know 

What  pioneering  means,  yea,  bo, 

My  feet  unbroken  trails  have  trod, 

I've  lived  in  houses  built  of  sod, 

I've  driven  Buck  and  Tom  to  plow. 
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I've  been  kicked  by  a  spotted  cow, 

I've  shared  the  Indian's  broncho  mount, 

I 've  killed  more  lieas  than  1  could  count. 

And  so  it  was  in  early  years 

With  all  Nebraska  pioneers; 

And  I'm  inclined  to  think  somehow 

They  were  as  happy  then  as  now. 

The  hospitality  of  old 

Ts  lost — the  modern  heart  is  cold. 

O  pioneers  who  paved  the  way  ' 

tOi  all  we  have  and  are  today, 

Where  did  we  lose  the  key,  and  when, 

7^0  human  hearts,  that  we  held  then? 

Now  greed  and  selfishness  appears 

To  dominate,  and  profiteers 

On  every  hand  assail  and  take 

All  that  an  honest  man  can  make; 

And  all  the  tears  that  may  be  shed. 

And  all  the  prayers  that  may  be  said. 

And  all  the  piteous  complaint 

Of  those  who  by  the  wayside  faint, 

Has  no  efi^ect  to  soften  trade  ' 

l)nected  by  the  gouge-brigade. 

The  pioneer  of  long  ago 

Whose  hair  is  wdiite  as  driven  snow, 

Now  waits  complacently  to  hear 

The  last  call  to  the  pioneer  ; 

To  join  the  ones  we  mourn  and  miss 

Who,  in  a  better  state  than  this. 

Their  hopes  attain,  their  strength  renew, 

Up  yonder  where  our  dreams  come  true. 

Beyond  the  toil,  the  grief,  the  kicks. 

The  trials  and  the  heartaches.  BIX. 

Read  before  the  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers*  Assoeiation,  Jan- 
uary 15,  1918. 
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TERRITORIAL  PIONEERS. 
By  A.  L.  Bixby,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 


Again  as  in  departed  years 
Our  territorial  pioneers — 
•  The  very  few  now  living — meet 
With  younger  folks  to  talk  and  eat,  ' 
Relating  tales  of  other  days, 
Of  deeds  that  merit  blame  or  praise ; 
Of  hardships  patiently  endured, 
Of  ills  that  never  could  be  cured. 
Behold  the  school-house,  built  of  sod, 
Among  the  fields  of  goldenrod, 
And  far  to  south  and  east  and  north, 
The  home  shacks  where  the  fleas  held  forlli. 
Poor  markets  then  for  stock  and  graif 
And,  seasons  when  it  didn't  rain, 
These  settlers  were  too  proud  at  least 
Or  toodam  poor  to  move  back  east 
Since  powerless  to  get  away, 
They  sturdily  resolved  to  stay, 
And  so  developed  thru  the  years 
Into  real  hard-boiled  pioneers, 
Who  found  full  joy  in  doing  chores 
About  the  place  in  all-out-doors, 
While  waiting  the  uncertain  quest 
Of  homesteads  in  the  boundless  west. 
How  often  has  the  tale  been  told — 
No  markets  in  the  days  of  old, 
And,  in  the  scattered  haunts  of  men 
Few  houses  fit  to  live  in  then. 
But  there  was  pleasure,  I'll  be  bound. 
For  those  who  early  tilled  the  ground; 
Who  lived  in  shanties  far  apart 
And  nestled  close  to  natures  heart. 
A  half  a  century  ago 
The  children  had  a  chance  to  grow 
Without  conventional  restraint 
Or  curse  of  cigarets  and  paint ; 
Free  as  the  birds  that  cleave  the  sky, 
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But  ill-disposed  lo  soar  so  bij^h. 

And  let  nic  say  rig^ht  here  that  men 

Were  j^lad  to  hclj)  each  other  then. 

Nebraska  in  these  early  years 

Mad  not  developed  protitecrs, 

Those  experts  who  today  appear 

To  graft  without  a  sign  of  fear; 

Who  stand  in  an  unbroken  line, 

And  have  the  game  of  gouge  down  tine. 

To  those  far-pioneers  1  pay 

A  tribute  this  eventful  day, 

In  full  belief  that  they  are  just. 

And  fair  and  square,  whose  bones  are  dust. 

As  to  survivors  hereabouts. 

Well,  honestly,  I  have  my  doubts 

(Since  this  ungodly  craze  of  pelf) 

Rut  T  will  keep  them  to  myself 

And  give  the  regulation  grip 

Of  friendship  and  good-fellowship 

To  those  assembled  here  to  mix 

And  swap  fraternal  greetings.  Bix. 

Read  before  the  Nebraska  Territorial  Pioneers'  AssociatioD,  '.-in 
uary  10,  1922. 
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PIONEERING  IN  BOONE  COUNTV, 
By  S.  D.  Phillips,  Albion,  Nebraska. 

I  was  born  and  raised  on  a  farm  near  Agency  City,  lovva.  1 
was  never  40  miles  from  the  Parental  Roof  nor  more  than  seven 
days  at  one  time  absent  from  home,  vmtil  I  started  west. 

I  married  and  moved  into  the  old  home  where  T  was  reared 
and  my  parents  moved  to  town,  I  soon  saw  that  the  struggle  to 
'icqnire  a  home  for  my  family  in  that  eastern  locality  was  too 
one-sided,  hence  on  the  3rd  day  of  October,  1884,  I  with  my  wife 
and  two  children  started  west  to  grow  up  with  the  country.  We 
landed  first  at  Greenwood,  Nebraska,  but  no  show  there  for  a 
poor  tenderfoot  like  me.  The  next  stop  was  at  Kenesaw,  Ne- 
braska with  like  results.  My  wife  and  I  had  talked  over  the 
possiblities  of  Boone  county,  so  we  headed  this  way  and  ar- 
rived at  Albion,  October  20,  1884  at  10  o'clock  at  night  in  a  cold 
drizzling  rain,  hungry,  tired  and  friendless. 

The  first  place  I  stopped  at  was  the  postoffice  to  try  and  find 
some  place  to  get  the  wife  and  babies  in  from  the  cold  and  wet. 
I  noticed  a  slender,  fair  complexioned  boy  distributing  mail  in 
the  postoffice.  He  seemed  to  be  all  over  the  office  at  once.  I  had 
many  occasions  to  visit  this  postoffice  after  that  and  transact 
ljusiness  often  with  this  same  boy.  I  predicted  from  his  atten- 
tion to  business  and  courteous  manner  he  some  day  would  make 
good  and  I  am  glad  to  say  that  now  after  a  lapse  of  38  years  from 
that  night,  this  boy  (  D.  V.  Blatter  )  is  president  of  the  Albion 
National  Bank,  one  of  the  most  solid  institutions  of  its  class  in 
the  state  of  Nebraska. 

The  winter  of  1884  we  lived  in  a  shack  8x10,  boarded  up  and 
down  barn  fashion  and  no  plaster.  Our  bed  stood  on  end  in  the 
day  time  so  we  could  have  room  to  get  inside.  We  gave  no  part- 
ies nor  balls,  hence  we  had  plenty  of  room  and  to  spare. 

The  first  furniture  I  purchased  was  from  a  tall,  white  haired 
gentleman.  I  supposed  he  was  a  Swede,  but  I  afterwards  found 
him  on  the  City  Council,  in  the  County  Treasurer's  office  and 
now  in  1922  he  is  my  deputy  postmaster,  W.  W.  Ladd.  He  too, 
has  made  good. 

My  first  day's  work  in  Boone  county  was  to  unload  a  car  of 
coal  for  which  I  received  one  dollar,  and  I  was  glad  of  the  chance 
to  earn  it.  ,My  next  labor  was  for  the  then  unheard  of  price,  of 
fifteen  cents  per  hour  to  mix  mortar  in  the  basement  and  carry  it 
up  to  the  second  story  on  ladders  to  plaster  what  is  now  the  First 
National  building.    I  was  very  glad  to  get  such  high  wages. 

We  moved  up  the  valley  in  March,  1885,  near  the  Garner 
postoffice.  In  June,  1885  I  traded  for  the  Relinquishment  on  the 
only  remaining  piece  of  land,  which  looked  like  a  living  could  be 
made  on.    When  I  presented  myself  at  the  land  office  at  Neligh, 
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lo  make  my  cnlry,  1  f(jun(l  lliat  1  could  file  on  an  afldilional  HO  ati- 
joining  the  one  on  vvliicli  1  liad  secured  the  reHn(|uislinienl  hut  1 
(Ud  not  have  the  $14  necessary  to  make  the  filing  >()  1  lost  the 
eighty  for  the  lack  of  the  sum  of  $14,  hut  money  was  iiard  to  get 
in  those  days. 

I  woiked  for  fifty  cents  per  day  to  pay  for  having  tlie  s(jd 
broken  to  lay  up  the  walls  of  my  house.  We  moved  int(j  it  in 
October,  LS85.  Tliere  u^as.  no  floor  in  it,  no  i)laster  on  the  vval1.->, 
and  a  wagon  cover  was  the  roof.  The  furniture  was  in  keeping 
but  as  I  recall  it  today,  it  was  the  happiest  days  of  my  life  for 
we  were  in  our  own  home.  The  only  fuel  we  used  that  winter 
was  hay,  bmsh  ^nd  sunflowers,  nor  did  we  have  anything  better 
until  we  raised  a  crop  of  corn.  Then  we  burned  corn  during  the 
severe  weather.  I  often  walked  to  Albion,  a  distance  of  twelve 
miles,  for  our  mail  and  groceries  and  returned  before  dark. 

On  the  12th  of  January,  1888,  I  took  my  wife  three  miles 
through  the  sandhills, to  a  near  neighbor's  to  spend  the  day  as  it 
was  so  warm  and  pleasant  and  more  like  a  spring  morning.  I 
left  her  and  went  over  in  Rae  valley  to  call  on  Jack  Rae.  I  fin- 
ished my  errand  and  started;  home  and  when  v^ithin  about  one 
mile  of  home,  I  s.uddenly  thought  L  had  turned  blind  or  some- 
thing had  struck  me.  I  felt  stunned  for  a  moment  but  soon  real- 
ized ^that  I  was  caught  out  in  a  death  dealing  blizzard  of  the  high- 
est magnitude.  I  kept  my  course  the  best  I  could  but  the  atmos- 
phere was  so  dense  that  I  could  not  see  to  the  ground.  I  had  no 
evercpat,  no  overshoes, /no  wraps  and  no  mittens  and  1  knew  that 
to  miss  the  little  sod  house  in  the  valley  meant— all  is  lost.  It 
was  my  good  fortune  to  bump  up  against  the  sod  house  and  1 
soon  found  the  door  and  safety,  but  none  too  soon  as  I  was 
chilled  and  numb  for  the  snow  was  packed  next  to  my  body  as 
firrnly  as  if  stuffed  with  a  sausage  stuffer.  It  is  the  siiow  getting 
next  to  the  body  'and  meltihg  'that  takes  the  lives  in  a  blizzard. 
You  could  drive  a  wagon  over  the  Beavdr  River  in  many  places 
the  next  day  and  not  know  where  the  river  was  so  solid  and  deep 
were  the  drifts.  >;  > 

,  The  fall  of  ,1889  was  slim  picking'  for  most  of  us  home- 
steaders up  the  Beaver.  Petersburg  had  been  located  and  a'  store 
or  two  started  but  it  took  either  money  or  its  equivalent  to  buy 
the  goods.  Realizing  one  day  in  September  that  the  flour  bin  was 
empty,  I  went  to  see  if  I  could  find  some  plums  along  the  Beaver 
to  gather  and  if  possible  trade  for  some  flour.  As  I  approached 
the  plum  thicket  in  the  twilight,  I  discovered  that  there  were 
others  who  thought  late  plums  were  good.  I  stealthily  crept  up 
to  a  high  bank  and  just  opposite  to  where  I  was  hiding  a  very 
large  beaver  was  going  up  a  well  worn  slide  to  gather  the  very 
plums  I  was  after.  I  watched  him  eat  his  fill  and  then  I  queitly 
slipped  away  and  returned  for  my  traps.    I  hastened  back  to  my 
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])lums  and  Mr.  Beaver  was  having  a  big  time  sliding  off  in  the 
water.  The  Hghtest  noise  on  my  part  sent  him  under  the  water 
lo  his  den,  which  happened  to  be  above  10  feet  from  where  1 
was  standing.  I  went  up  the  creek  and  waded  down  so  no  scent 
would  be  made  to  frighten  him  away.  I  set  the  trap  in  the  den 
under  the  water  and  staked  it  out  in  deep  water.  Next  morning 
I  was  out  early  to  look  at  my  trap  for  1  had  missed  my  plums 
and  no  beaver  meant  no  bread.  On  arriving  I  saw  that  he  had  been 
in  the  trap  and  had  cut  all  the  brush  in  reach,  but  all  was  still  as 
death.  I  waded  out  to  the  stake  and  "Ureka,"  there  a  very  large 
beaver  was  caught  by  just  one  toe,  but  he  had  wound  the  chani 
around  the  stake  and  drowned.  I  took  the  pelt  off,  dressed  it 
and  took  it  to  Petersburg  and  traded  it  for  six  sacks  of  flour. 
Some  called  it  a  lucky  catch  but  we  say  Providence  smiled  on  us. 

The  Indians  often  pitched  their  tents  on  my  place  and 
trapped  for  beaver.  1  hey  often  came  to  our  house  to  beg  some- 
thing to  eat.  We  always  divided  with  them.  They  would  beg  for 
everything  in  sight.  One  day  an  old  squaw  wanted  our  dog  but 
we  needed  him  in  our  business,  but  my  wife  offered  to  substitute 
a  surplus  cat  in  place  of  the  dog.  This  made  the  "old  girl"  mad 
and  she  gave  us  a  real  good  original  American  cussin,'  both  in 
oral  and  in  sign  language. 

The  coyotes  often  came  to  our  house  at  night  and  sang  sad 
requiems  to  the  hens  upon  the  roost.  I  detected  one  morning  at 
the  break  of  day  an  old  wolf  departing  with  his  own  selection 
from  our  hen  roost.  I  was  soon  mounted  on  a  fleet  horse  and  in 
hot  puruit  and  as  there  were  no  fences  in  those  days,  it  was  a 
matter  of  who  had  the  best  wind.  The  hen  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
load  to  carry  in  a  real  race  so  I  overtook  him  in  less  than  a  mile. 
He  had  dropped  his  hen  and  courage  also.  The  only  weapon 
1  had  was  the  boots  on  my  feet.  I  tried  in  vain  to  make  my 
horse  tramp  the  wolf  but  it  was  afraid  so  I  took  off  my  boot  and 
1.)egan  to  pelt  him  with  that.  He  was  so  winded  that  I  could  ride 
within  six  feet  of  him  and  by  persistent  booting,  pelting  and  run- 
ning over  him  I  secured  his  pelt  and  that  meant  another  sack  of 
flour. 

As  I  look  back  on  those  early  days  I  often  wonder  how  we 
lived  through  them.  Crops  and  rain  sometimes  failed  us  but 
friends  and  courage  never.  We  then  learned  that  there  is  a  sil- 
ver lining  to  every  cloud  and  where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way. 

Among  the  early  settlers  of  the  upper  Beavery  country  1  re- 
call the  names  of  J.  B.  Barnes,  Garret  Van  Camp,  James  and  Tom 
Rae,  Ira  Whipple.  R.  W.  Moore,  George  Wilson,  Robert  Fitz- 
hugh,  Joseph  St.  Louis,  Hueh  Martin,  Silas  Adsit,  C.  E.  Lock- 
wood  and  O.  E.  Walters.    Such  men  could  build  empires. 

Read  before  the  Coone  County  Historical  Society,  February  1, 
1922. 
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PIONJlERINC  in  BOONE  COUNTY. 
By  Job  E.  (irccn,  Albion,  Nebraska. 

I  will  start  my  story  back  in  Illinois.  After  father  died  it 
devolved  on  me,  at  the  age  of  nine  years,  to  run  the  farm  and 
make  a  home  for  mother  and  four  younger  children.  And  right 
here,  I  would  say,  is  where  my  schooling  ended.  This  I  contin- 
ued to  do  till  I  was  enmeshed  in  Cupid's  net.  Laboring  under  tlie 
theory  that  no  house  is  big  enough  for  two  families,  I  decided 
to  vacate  and  let  another  brother  run  the  place  for  mother.  About 
then  a  longing  desire  for  a  farm  of  my  own  gripped  me.  I 
turned  my  longing  eyes  toward  Kansas  and  announced  my  in- 
tention of  migrating  thither.  Then  it  was  that  wife's  father 
showed  up  and  said,  "No,  sir,  you  can't  take  my  girl  to  Kansas 
and  starve  her.  Come  to  Milwaukee  and  there  launch  your  ca- 
leer. "  I  went  and  spent  the  winter  of  1870-71  in  the  city  of  bar- 
ley and  beer.  Then  1  made  another  announcement  to  the  effect 
that  I  was  no  city  chap  and  was  going  west  for  a  homestead.  1 
began  outfitting  my  prairie  schooner  and  when  it  wa?  completed  I 
had  $75  left.  At  this  time  I  learned  of  one  Charley  Downs,  who 
was  going  to  Nebraska.  My  father-in-law  knew  him  and  as  I 
was  determined  to  go  west,  he  wanted  me  to  have  company,  and 
as  he  w^as  acquainted  with  the  Downs  introduced  me  to  him. 
Downs  seemed  glad  to  have  me  go  with  him,  so  I  gave  up  Kansas 
and  turned  my  eyes  toward  Nebraska.  We  each  had  a  team  and 
wagon.  Father-in-law  thought  best  for  me  to  leave  my  wife 
until  I  had  explored  the  great  unknown.  ?Ie  said  I  would  be 
back  in  six  months.  I  told  him  if  he  saw  me  in  ten  years  he 
would  have  to  come  to  Nebraska  to  do  it.  So  under  these  fav- 
orable (  ■')  circumstances  I  set  out  for  my  new  Eldorado,  with  my 
friend,  bound  as  we  thought,  for  Grand  Island,  Nebraska. 

Hearing  favorable  reports  from  Boone  county  we  left  the 
trail  at  Columbus  and  headed  for  the  northwest.  As  we  drove 
along  the  farther  we  got  from  Columbus  the  fewer  the  settlers 
became.  There  was  not  a  house  at  St.  Edward.  Albion  was  not 
on  the  map  at  all.  That  old  house  by  the  ice  plant  was  all  of  what 
was  then  called  Hammond.  It  was  built  in  the  center  of  Section 
22,  so  as  to  hold  down  four  claims.  There  were  seven  or  eight 
men  living,  or  rather  staying  in  this  house.  The  lumber  for  it 
was  donated  by  generous  citizens  of  Columbus.  At  Fremont  we 
had  left  our  teams,  all  but  minf,  and  the  five  of  us  came  up  here 
together,  viz:  Green,  Mclntyre,  Downs,  Selby  and  Pete  Mo- 
menee  of  Minnesota.  The  other  four  of  us  were  from  Milwau- 
kee, hence  the  reason  the  valley  at  Maple  Center  was  called  Mil- 
waukee Valley.  We  did  not  tarry  at  Hammond  but  pushed  on 
out  west  to  this  valley,  arriving  May  20,  1871.  I  took  my  claim 
where  I  lived  so  many  years,  W>^  NW'';4  and  W;f^  SW^4  ot 
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20-20-6.  Downs  took  the  place  now  owned  by  Ed  Woodworth, 
Mclntyre  took  the  Wah-atli  place.  ^•lomenee  the  Atwood  timber 
claim  and  Selby  took  the  Ben  Peters  place.  The  men  of  this 
party  have  ail  gone  hence  long  ago,  except  the  writer.  Mrs. 
Downs  is  still  living  in  Oregon  hale  and  hearty. 

We  lost  no  time  in  getting  our  homcsteod  papers.  In  eight 
days  after  we  left  Fremont  we  came  here  locafed  our  claims  and 
had  our  papers  from  Grand  Island,  dated  May  25,  1871.  Up  to 
this  time  there  were  not  more  than  12  to  15  homesteads  taken  in 
the  county.  There  were  none  at  all  on  the  Cedar  and  as  for 
Plum  Creek  it  was  unexplored.  I  imiagine  right  along  here  that 
it  will  tax  the  imagination  of  the  average  young  settler  to  con- 
ceive how  the  country  looked.  Oh  yes,  there  was  grass  but  no 
trees.  So  if  you  would  burn  all  the  buildings  it  would  not  make 
the  country  look  like  it  did  then.  You  would  have  to  wipe  away 
all  the  trees,  all  the  fencing  and  make  one  great  grass  plat  wuli 
not  a  foot  of  fallow  land.  No  friendly  spring  or  well  with  wind- 
mill to  quench  your  thirst.  It  was  certainly  a  poor  prospect  for 
making  a  living.  No  town  to  run  to  and  no  money  to  spend  if 
there  had  been  one.  No  Albion,  no  St.  Edward,  no  Genoa  save 
an  Indian  settlement,  nothing  till  you  reached  Columbus  and  no 
railroad  to  reach  it  with.  No  auto,  no  carriage,  only  oxen  and 
wagon  and  they  made  two  miles  per  hour — maybe. 

But  here  we  were  and  the  struggle  for  existence  commenced. 
We  had  to  have  shelter,  so  I  helped  Downs  build  h\s  house  on 
what  is  now  Ed  Woodworth's  grove.  It  was  12x16  ft,  eight  foot 
posts.  Tar  paper  was  tacked  on  the  studding  and  sheeting 
nailed  on  this.  Not  a  very  wann  building,  I  assure  you,  but  bet- 
ter than  nothing.  We  hauled  the  material  on  two  loads  from  Fre- 
mont. What  is  now  left  of  this  old  building  Ed  Woodworth  is 
using  for  a  hen  house  and  I  am  not  sure  but  it  is  better  than  when 
first  built.  It  has  been  improved  since  then  with  weather  boards 
and  plaster.  Meanwhile  Mrs.  Downs  and  little  girl  arrived. 
Existence  and  subsistence  were  two  big  words  to  the  home- 
steader. Mrs.  Green  being  in  Milwaukee,  left  me  free  to  go  and 
get  work,  so  I  went  to  Fremont  the  summer  and  fall  of  '71  and 
hired  out  to  do  any  kind  of  work  I  could  find  to  do,  while  Downs 
held  down  his  claim  and  mine.  We  split  50-50  on  my  wages. 
Don't  forget  right  here  that  Fremont  was  a  long  way  ofif  in  those 
days.  The  weary  days  of  toil  dragged  along.  Winter  came. 
There  was  no  grain  in  the  county.  It  became  evident  that  our 
horses  must  be  traded  for  oxen  so  Downs,  Momenee  and  I  took 
our  teams  to  Fremont  to  trade.  We  found  a  butcher  who  had 
some  fat  oxen  he  was  going  to  kill,  so  we  traded  with  him.  I  got 
to  boot  a  pony  and  a  Texas  heifer.  Downs  got  a  300-pound  fat 
hog,  dressed.  Momenee  only  got  an  even  trade  of  long  horned 
Texas  cattle.    This  trade  was  made  in  Fremont  while  our  claim  j 
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were. here,  which  mcasurcfl  wiili' the  hc^^litniiijT^  (?)  ■si)eed  of  an 
ox  team  and  present  faciliiics  vvi^ui/UuJJc.'  i;oin^  to  Kansas  City 
or  New  Orleans.  " 

Up  to  this  time  we  knew  nothinj^  of  Mehraska  bhzzards. 
We  were  led  to  believe  Ihc  weather  was  always  mild.  While 
we  were  hugging^  this  delusion  a  storm  set  in  which  lasted  eight 
days.  Downs,  fearing  the  safety  of  his  family,  which  he  had 
left  all  alone  in  the  mansion  aforesaid,  with  no  neighljors  nearer 
than  Atwood's.  started  for  home.  He  rode  a  snowplow  to  Co- 
lumbus, which  took  two  days,  then  was  three  more  ^.lays  reaching 
home.  To  his  delight  he  found  the  family  safe.  When  the 
storm  abated  there  was  ah' ut  a  foot  of  snow  all  over,  but  the 
wind  kept  it  moving  very  d'sagreeably.  Momejiee  and  I  decided 
to  leave  Towns'  wagon  and  put  the  two  yoke  of  oxen  on  my 
wagon.  So  I  led  out  and  ;\fomenee  followed.  I  had  to  lead  the 
oxen,  so  of  course  had  to  walk  and  break  the  road.  Mom's  team 
would  follnv/  my  trail,  so  lie  got  to  ride.  On  the  31st  day  of 
Decem1)cr  1871,  this  outfit  cani]^ed  a  liftle  east  of  Columbus.  We 
had  tried  to  get  in  for  the  n'>ht  at  several  place-,,  but  were  re- 
fused. I  sorely  rebelled  at  this  heartless  treatment.  Never  be- 
fore nor  since  did  I  ever  feel  so  much  like  doing  violence.  Ot 
course  I  am  "lad  now  I  did  not.  But  that  cold  night,  with  snow 
all  over  and  the  wind  keeping  it  on  the  move,  and  no  one  to  show 
u^-  pity,  we  drove  alongside  a  friendly  hay  stack.  We  pulled  hay 
for  our  cattle,  which  had  to  stand  in  the  storm  tied  to  the  wagon. 
We  pulled  till  we  made  a  little  shelter  and  a  bed  for  ourselves  then 
crawled  in  to  sleep  and  bide  the  coming  of  another  day.  It  came 
and  we  crawled  out  of  a  snow  bank,  shook  the  snow  off  and 
started  on  our  way.  No  good  hot  buckwheat  cakes  and  syrup 
to  cheer  us  on  the  start  either.  What  food  we  had  was  frozen 
solid.  Strange  to  say,  we  did  not  suffer  with  cold  that  night.  As 
all  things  come  to  an  end,  so  did  this  journey.  Our  oxen  were 
so  nearly  exhausted  we  left  Mom's  wagon  and  put  all  three  yoke 
on  mine,  and  came  on  home.  W^e  never  stopped  for  dinner,  but 
pushed  on  our  way  as  fast  as  we  could.  But  when  we  got  here 
there  was  carcely  anything  you  would  call  civilization  and 
NOTHING  to  live  on. 

The  next  thing  of  importance  was  the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Green, 
in  February  1872.  I  would  not  say  that  her  arrival  had  anything 
to  do  with  the  weather  but  the  weather  did  have  something  to  do 
with  her  arrival.  She  was  ^ieht  days  coming  from  Columbus  to 
Hammond,  now  Albion.  She  started  out  with  a  mail  carrier, 
changed  to  another  outfit,  got  lost  three  times  and  finally  landed 
at  Downs'  at  the  unseemly  hour  of  midnight,  where  she  was 
hearitly  welcomed.  I  euess  that's  goin?  SOAIE — but  not  much. 
You  folks  who  like  flights  of  imagination,  try  to  imagine  the 
feeling  of  this  bride  of  a  few  months  who  had  always  lived  in  a 
ci+y  and  enjoyed  the  comforts  and  blessings  of  plenty  in  a  good 


home.  Cold,  yes  it  was  coldf'  I  am  sure  the  whiter  of  71-72 
was  the  Worst  and  coldest  I  had  ever  experienced,  and  I  almost 
wonder  yet  we  did  not  freeze.  Just  in  that  little  shack  so  poorly 
built  and  not  a  wind  break  anywhere.  But  we  got  through  the 
winter  and  hailed  with  joy  the  coming  of  spring. 

Along  in  April  I  set  about  building  our  'little  sod  log  shanty 
no  the  claim'.  This  was  to  16x20.  I  went  over  on  the  Cedar 
to  get  my  ridge  poles,  three  of  them.  Near  Loretto  were  some 
oaks  in  the  gulches.  You  can  see  some  little  ones  there  yet.  Here 
I  split  some  rails  for  rafters.  I  gathered  some  willow  brush  to 
lay  over  them.  With  the  sod  walls  laid,  the  ridge  poles  well 
bedded,  rafters  on,  brush  and  hay  next,  we  were  ready  for  the  sod 
roof.  This  was  of  matched  sod  with  joints  well  packed  with  cl?y. 
It  was  a  dandy  and  never  leaked  a  drop  the  first  year.  Then  1 
shaved  the  walls  smooth  and  put  on  a  plaster  of  clay  and  ashes. 
We  had  a  door  in  the  east  side  with  a  half  window  in  it,  a  half 
v^indow  in  the  south  end  and  a  full  window  in  the  west  side  of 
&^:10  glass,  dirt  floor,  but  had  two  planks  along  side  the  bed  to 
stand  on.  This  was  a  nice  city  bed  and  prized  very  highly  by  the 
owner.  In  one  end  of  the  house  was  an  oat  bin.  Every  cent  m 
cash  that  was  put  in  this  house  was  $10.  Into  this  we  moved  in 
June,  1872.  No  millionaire  was  ever  happier  than  we  were.  It 
was  our  home  and  we  had  lots  of  it  compared  with  the  hospitality 
we  were  forced  to  accept  from  the  Downs.  Besides,  the  cold, 
winter  had  passed  away  with  other  disagreeable  memories  and 
beautiful  June  with  it  flowers  and  freshness  was  here.  There  are 
charms  about  the  wild  prairies,  even  if  we  did  see  hard  times. 
Up  to  this  time  we  had  to  haul  the  water  in  barrels  from  the 
Beaver.  But  now  that  we  had  a  house,  we  soon  had  a  well.  Yes, 
and  we  had  fleas  by  the  million.  But  what  of  that?  We  had  a 
home  of  our  own.  But  what  is  home  with  no  food^  So  I  had  to 
go  to  Fremont  again  to  seek  employment  to  provide  some  food. 
\Vife  stayed  to  hold  down  the  claim.  Downs  did  some  work  for 
me  and  again  we  split  50-50  on  my  earnings.  I  wasn't  getting 
rich  very  fast,  neither  was  I  enjoying  the  society  of  niy  bride  very 
much — ^me  in  Fremont  and  she  here.  But  we  were  hoping.  But 
I  returned  after  a  few  months  to  enjoy  my  home  and  my  wife. 

It  can't  always  be  bliss,  so  the  scene  changes  a  little.  Spring 
comes  once  more  and  so  did  the  rain.  Last  year  our  roof  was  per- 
fect, but  now  it  sprung  a  leak.  I  put  more  dirt  on  but  still  it 
leaked.  More  dirt  and  more  leak.  Every  rain  it  leaked  more, 
regardless  of  the  dirt  I  piled  on.  The  deluge  came  one  nig^ht 
and  the  flood  poured  through.  The  floor  was  muddy.  The 
water  soaked — yes,  soaked  and  ran  clear  through  that  nice  bed 
and  Mrs.  Green  sat  on  it  and  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept  all 
night  through  and  mingled  her  tears  with  the  flood  of  waters. 
It  may  be  funny  now,  but  that  night  there  was  not  much  humor 
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in  it,.  1  tried  lo  spealc  words  of  comfort  l)iU  1  know  n(nv  they 
were  feeble.  I  told  her  to  cheer  up,  that  we  would  retire  ir<Ai\ 
ihe  farm  at  50.  It  didn't  look  then  like  we  would  have  anything  to 
retire  on  in  27  yeiirs.  But  I  made  jj^ood  and  that  is  why  we  left 
the  farm  when  we  did — just  because  1  promised  her  1  would  and 
I  did  not  want  to  break  my  i)romise.  She  was  good  to  do  her 
part  and  help  me,  so  I  thought  it  was  due  her  for  me  to  come  to 
town  with  her.  But  to  return  to  the  house  again.  The  nex:t  (by 
iifter  the  flood  I  took  my  oil  soaked  horse  blankets  and  j)itched 
tliem  tent  fashion  over  the  bed  so  that  it  never  got  wet  again. 
Then  as  soon  as  1  could  the  next  year  1  got  boards  and  made  a 
roof  over  the  sod  one.  That  sod  roof  was  20  inches  thick,  but  it 
leaked  just  the  same. 

This  soddy  was  a  school  house  also.  For  two  years  Mrs. 
llreen  ran  a  school  in  her  home,  thus  helping  the  children  away 
cut  here  on  the  frontier  get  an  education.  The  first  school  house 
was  built  in  Pleasant  V  alley,  about  Dist.  7.  Mrs.  (ireen  was  the 
first  teacher.  T  would  take  her  over  on  Monday  morning  and  go 
after  her  Friday  evenings.  The  other  days  she  was  busy  wash- 
ing, baking  and  getting  ready  to  go  back  to  school.  During  the 
week  I  got  along  as  best  I  could  batching.  She  even  let  children 
stay  with  us  who  lived  so  far  they  could  not  attend  the  school. 
A/Vhile  we  never  had  any  children  -of  our  own,  yet  we  always  had 
children  in  our  home,  in  all  eleven,  and  none  ran  away.  Five 
stayed  with  us  until  they  were  married.  Are  you  wondering  hov^^ 
we  cared  for  them  in  our  cramped  quarters?  Do  you  remember 
the  oat  bin  spoken  of?  The  children  slept  on  the  oats —  a  good 
bed  it  was  too !  Yes.  many  a  stranger  has  shared  that  bed  with 
tlie  children.  And  at  times  when  it  overflow^ed,  we  carried  in  hay 
and  made  beds  on  the  floor.  Next  morning  this  would  have  to 
be  carried  out  so  the  cook  could  get  busy.  No  one  was  ever 
turned  away  from  lodging  and  no  one  ever  went  away  hungry 
from  our  home. 

The  first  real  money  I  ever  made  on  the  claim  was  in  1873. 
I  had  a  fine  looking  piece  of  corn — 10  acres.  N.  J.  Myers  had 
a  field  of  40  acres  a  little  below  town.  The  grasshoppers  de- 
scended on  his  and  ate  it  all  up.  He  came  over  to  my  place  and 
saw^  mine.  It  sure  did  look  fine.  He  asked  me  wdiat  I  would 
take  for  half  interest  in  it.  I  s^id  ten  cents.  He  handed  me  a 
10  cent  shin  plaster.  In  a  few  days  the  hoppers  cam.c  and  cleaned 
it  completely.  That  was  all  I  made  that  year,  so  had  to  go  back  to 
Fremont  to  work  another  fall.    But  I  have  that  shin  plaster  yet. 

Read  at  a  dinner  given  by  county  members  of  the  Nebraska  Terri- 
torial Pioneers  held  February  1,  1922. 
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TERRITORIAL  REMINISCENCES. 
By  Mary  A.  Thompson  Orriscn,  Palmyra,  Nebraska, 

I  have  been  asked  to  relate  some  incidents  of  Pioneer  Life.. 
I  do  not  know  why,  but  the  true  old  Pioneer  does  not  like  to 
lay  bare  to  the  public  his  most  trying  experiences,  which  are  the 
ones  the  people  are  most  interested  in  today.  In  the  first  place, 
the  Pioneer  never  acknowledged  to  any  one  not  even  himself  that 
lie  was  poor,  so  what  looks  to  us  as  dire  poverty,  looked  to  him 
riches. 

As  I  look  back  I  see  a  little  log  cabin  12x16,  built  in  Otoe 
county,  tlie  logs  hewn  flat  on  the  inner  surface,  and  the  chinks 
filled  with  "cat''  and  clay  (a  mixture  of  straw  and  clay)  and  the 
whole  interior  of  the  cabin  treated  to  a  coat  of  white  wash,  which 
rubbed  ofi^  on  everyone  who  touched  it. 

My  mother  can  tell  you  of  what  the  roof  was  composed,  and 
her  experience  the  first  night  she  spent  under  it.  The  roof  was 
shakes  laid  over  rafters  covered  with  a  layer  of  sod,  and  any 
person  who  saw  one  of  our  torrential  rains  knows  what  happener! 
when  the  rain  washed  the  dirt  through  the  shakes  and  streamed 
into  the  room  below. 

There  was  one  door  which  had  a  latch  string  for  a  lock.  It 
consisted  of  a  wooden  bar  on  the  inside  of  the  doo".  that^fell  into 
a  wooden  slot  on  the  door  jamb  with  a  string  attached  near  the 
end  of  the  bar;  a  hole  was  bored  in  the  door,  and  the  string  passed 
to  the  outside.  Anyone  on  the  outside  could  pull  the  string,  and 
raise  the  latch,  and  if  the  one  on  the  inside  wished  to  lock  the 
door,  thev  simply  pulled  in  the  string,  and  it  was  done. 

For  light  there  was  one  small  half  window.  Across  one  end 
of  the  room  was  two  bedsteads  made  of  poles,  straw  ticks  then 
feather  bed,  and  bed  clothes  laid  thereon  ;  a  trundle  bed  or  two  to 
shove  under  them,  provided  sleeijing  accommodations  for  father, 
mother  and  five  children.  If  guests  arrived,  the  women  slept  in 
the  beds,  and  the  men  rolled  up  in  a  quilt  or  blanket  on  the  floor, 
v;hich  was  Mother  Earth.  This  little  cabin  was  typical  of  most 
of  the  Pioneer  homes  I  was  acquainted  with. 

For  food,  there  was  always  plenty  of  potatoes,  pork,  beans 
and  flour.  Suear  was  used  sparinglv  and  tea  and  cofi^ee  was 
scarce.  Various  substitutes  were  used  for  cofl^ee,  such  as  roasted 
peas,  bran  and  molasses,  etc.  The  wild  plums  which  grew  in 
those  davs,  were  delicious  and  the  choke  cherries  and  even  the 
sorrel  was  considered  good  enough  for  a  company  pie.  Wild 
srrapes  picked  ofi^  the  bunches,  and  dropped  into  a  jar  of  sorg- 
hum molasse'^.  and  allowed  -("o  work,  then  used  as  a  sauce  or  in  pies 
we  thous'ht  fine.  The  children  used  to  beg  for  the  apple  peel- 
ings, whenever  mother  was  fortunate  enough  to  get  apples  for 
pies  for  threshers,  and  these  i)eelings  tasted  mighty  good. 
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'  Unrvest  season  was  a  busy  time.  The  j^rain  was  cut  with  a 
machine  where  a  man  sat  on  one  extra  seat,  and  raked  each  bu  i- 
dle  off  the  platform  with  a  handrake.  it  was  then  hound  by  hand 
with  a  straw  band.  If  1  rcnieriibcr  ri^ht,  it  to(jk  eiglit  men  to 
follow  a  machine.  Those  were  busy  days,  for  the  women  too — 
a  lunch  was  prepared,  and  carried  to  the  field  at  10  o'clock  A.  M. 
and  again  at  5  P.  M.,  consisting  of  fried  cakes,  pie,  bread  or  roils, 
iind  coffee. 

All  sewing  was  done  by  hand,  all  stockings,  underwear,  paiUs 
and  shirts  were  all  home  made  as  well  as  dresses  and  aprons. 
One  pair  of  hands  milked  the  cows,  prepared  the  lunches,  got 
the  regular  meals,  tidied  the  house  and  cared  for  four  or  hve 
children  (we  had  no  kids  in  those  days).  J.iglU  was  furnished 
by  candles  which  the  good  wife  made  also. 

Well  do  I  remember  the  candle  slick  and  snuffers,  and  how 
many  times  I  tried  to  snuff  the  candle  and  put  the  light  out.  Our 
first  lantern  was  a  perforated  tin  affair,  with  a  candle  inside.  It 
had  a  door  to  let  the  light  out,  when  you  got  inside  the  barn, 
(No!  Shed!)  which  you  carefully  opened  on  the  side  away  from 
the  drafts,  after  carrying  it  from  the  house,  under  your  coat  or 
shawl.  Even  then,  you  might  have  to  relight  it  a  half  dozen 
limes. 

I  wish  I  had  the  gift  to  make  you  see  these  prairies,  as  I  can. 
The  grass  was  so  high  on  the  bottom  land,  that  a  man  could  ride 
horseback  through  it  and  not  be  seen.  Quail,  prairie  chickens, 
deer  and  wolves  roamed  at  will  through  it;  some  of  the  wolves 
were  large  gray  ones  that  were  known  to  kill  two  year  old  heifers. 

The  Indians  on  their  poines  with  tent  poles  fastened  to  the 
sides  of  the  ponies  traveled  Indian  file.  I  never  was  afraid  of  the 
Indians,  but  those  old  indian  spotted  dogs  used  to  send  chills  over 
me.  I  see  that  long  string  or  train  of  perhaps  twenty-five  cov- 
•  ered  wagons  each  drawn  by  six  to  twelve  yoke  of  oxen,  hauling 
government  freight  to  Cheyenne  and  Laramie  from  Nebraska 
City.  There  were  other  covered  wagons  followed  by  tired  worn 
out  women  and  children  on  foot,  going  to  the  promised  land.  One 
poor  woman  sleeps  her  last  sleep,  in  a  now  unknown  grave,  at 
the  four  corners  north  of  Mr.  McManus.  Dying,  she  was  bap- 
tised into  the  Mormon  faith,  and  left  to  her  long  sleep. 

I  suppose  you  wonder  how  we  spent  our  Sundays.  No  one 
worked  that  day  (unless  they  lost  track  of  the  days  of  the  week.) 
I  remember  once  Mr.  \\  ebb  came  to  see  father  and  asked  why  he 
wasn't  working?  Father  said  "because  it's  Sunday.  Mr.  Webb 
replied  *T  must  go  right  back  for  Mrs.  Webb  is  preparing  to 
v/ash.''  Once  my  uncle  Jos.  Thurm  came  from  Nebraska  City, 
and  mother  had  a  boiler  on  the  stove.  He  said  "why  Margaret 
do  you  wash  on  Sunday?"    It  soon  came  off. 
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>  Someti'rnes  we  went  to  oar  nearest  neighbors,  two  miles 
south-east,  or  five  miles  north-west.  In  winter  we  went  in  a  homt^. 
made  sleigh.  A  lot  of  straw  was  placed  in  the  bottom  of  the 
wagon  box,  a  quilt  spread  on  it,  the  children  laid  on  that,  wiih 
the  smaller  in  the  center,  quilts  spread  over  all,  and  securely 
tucked  in.  The  sleigh  or  wagon  was  drawn  by  oxen.  There 
were  no  bridges,  except  on  the  steam  w: agon  road,,  and  twenty- 
nine  streams  were  forded.  Some  of  the  fords  were  known  as 
Horses  Crossing,  Devil's  Crossing,  Bouton  Crossing,  etc. 

My  mother  saw  the  historic  old  steam  wagon,  and  my  father- 
was  among  the  men  who  ran  it  out  to  the  J.  Sterling  iMorton 
farm,  where  it  broke  down. 

One  day  my  father  and  Mr.  James  Wall  en  had  gone  to* 
Weeping  Water  to  take  a  grist  to  Reed's  Mill  and  get  Hou^r. 
Mother  and  we  little  folks  were  left  alone.  Father  was  not  sure 
he  would  return  that  night,  but  we  half  expected  him.  We  were 
late  doing  the  chores  and  as  we  were  working  a  "halloo"  rang  out 
on  the  other  side  of  the  creek.  Mother  answered  it,  wondering 
how  father  happened  to  be  on  that  side  of  the  creek.  You 
know  there  were  no  roads,  not  even  paths,  travelers  generally  fol- 
lowed the  streams,  or  divides  and  drove  stakes  or  piled  up  mounds 
to  guide  them  back  to  the  starting  point.  Again  came  the  "hal- 
loo." This  time  mother  knew  there  were  more  than  one,  and  that 
they  were  white  people,  for  they  were  talking  and  sw^earing  abortL 
the  location  of  the  crossing.  She  hurried  to  the  house  with  us  and 
took  two  short  handled  pitchforks.  One  she  gave  to  my  eldest 
brother,  the  other  she  kept  herself.  She  drew  the  latchstring  in,, 
barricaded  the  door  with  everything  that  was  movable,  and  told 
brother  if  they  came  and  broke  the  door  in,  to  stick  the  fork  in 
the  eyes  of  one,  and  she  would  attack  the  other.  Fhey  sat  there 
in  fear  and  trembling  all  night,  for  after  everything  was  still  she 
couldn't  be  sure  they  were  gone.  But  happily  they  couldn't  find- 
the  crossmg.  They  also  went  to  Mrs.  Wallen's  (Mrs.  E.  Luff 
was  spending  the  night  with  her)  and  knocked  and  knocked. 
Getting  no  answer  they  split  the  door  with  a  rail  and  said  if  they 
were  not  allowed  to  enter,  they  would  "blow  the  occupants  as 
full  of  holes  as  a  skimmer.''  Mrs.  Luff  said  ''Let  us  get  under 
the  feather  bed  for  bullets  will  not  go  through  feathers.'^  This 
they  did  with  all  haste.  After  a  time  the  men  got  tired  and  left. 
We  found  out  later  they  were  a  couple  of  drunken  men  who 
wanted  to  borrow  a  light. 

Mothers  are  the  same,  in  all  ages  and  places.  We  always 
had  our  colored  eggs  at  Easter.  Mother  saved  up,  all  bits  of 
calico  that  would  fade,  and  at  Easter  wound  them  tightly  around 
the  eggs  and  boiled  them  hard.  They  were  of  all  colors  and 
striped. 
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At  Christmas  we  hung  up  our  stockings  and  usually  found 
a  cluster  of  raisins,  an  apple,  candy  and  sometimes  an  orange  m 
them.  S'umelimes  our  jjarents  sang  hynnis  or  told  us  stones  ot 
the  long  ago.  Our  playthings  were  few  and  sim])le.  A  bunch 
of  rags  for  a  doll,  a  a  top  from  an  empty  spool,  bows  and  arrows 
ijiade  from  willow  twigs  and  twine  (which  was  made  from  paper 
and  come  to  pieces  when  wet.)  We  made  wonderful  houses 
from  corncuhs,  and  s])ent  many  happy  hours  cutting  dolls,  furni- 
tm"e  and  clothing  from  newspapers. 

The  mail  was  brought  by  stage  to  Mr.  J.  R.  McKee's,  I 
think  where  Ed  M^cKee  now  lives.  My  uncle  Mr.  Robert  Renold 
wrote  to  Washington  and  had  a  postoffice  located  at  Goss  Float- 
man's  store,  which  joined  Mr.  Wallen's  residence,  on  the  steam 
wagon  road.  He  asked  that  it  be  named  Paisley  for  his  old 
home  town  in  Scotland.  I  can  remember  when  Mr.  Thomas 
Wells  carried  the  mail  to  Paisley  postoffice  in  saddlebags. 

The  first  wedding  I  remember  was  an  interesting  affair.  We 
all  went  in  a  lumber  wagon  to  the  home  of  the  bride.  When 
all  had  assembled  there,  we  were  again  loaded  into  wagons,  and 
went  to  the  home  of  Rev.  Vose.  Great  consternation  prevailed 
when  the  bridegroom  discovered  he  had  left  the  license  in  his 
other  coat  pocket.  After  several  of  the  men  testified  they  had 
seen  it,  and  knew  he  had  it,  and  alter  promising  they  would  be 
sure  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Vose  the  next  day,  he  consented  to  proceed 
with  the  ceremony,  to  the  great  delight  of  all  concerned. 

Young  people  were  much  the  same  in  these  days,  as  now, 
only  they  went  about  more  in  groups.  Three  or  four  yoting  men 
would  invite  three  Or  four  young  ladies  to  go  to  singing  school, 
or  church,  all  going  in  one  wagon,  and  good  times  they  surely  did 
have. 

What  a  young  couple  considered  necessary,  to  furnish  a  home 
depended  on  the  pocket  book,  and  how  little  they  could  do  with. 
I  have  known  some  very  nice,  and  happy  homes,  that  started  with 
nothing  but  a  cook  stove,  some  store  boxes  for  table  and  cupboard 
and  bed  on  the  floor.  They  are  today  considered  among  our 
most  successful  people  both  financially  and  otherwise. 

The  dress  of  those  days  would  seem  strange  now.  The  men 
wore  cowhide  boots— but  the  least  said  about  our  everyday  clothes 
the  better.  W^e  were  not  all  proud  or  anxious  to  be  seen  in  them. 
I  still  have  a  couple  of  pictures  taken  in  the  early  days.  The  first 
of  mother  and  brother  taken  in  1860  in  Nebraska  City  by  George 
Hair,  the  other  a  seven  year  old  girl,  also  taken  by  George  Hair 
in  1869  in  Nebraska  City. 

The  early  settlers  were  as  anxious  for  schools  as  for  the  post- 
office.  The  Paisley  school  district  was  the  6th  to  be  organized  in 
Otoe  county  and  contained  36  sections  in  town  9,  Range  10  and 
one-half  of  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  and  6  in  town  8  and  part  of  what  is  now 
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Dist.  20.  Five  whole  districts  and  parts  of  others  have  since  been 
formed  from  the  same  territory,  63,  65  77,  85  and  102  are  the 
five  Districts. 

Paisley  Dist.  No.  6  was  organized  in  1869;  my  uncle  Robert 
Ronald  being  Director;  Mr.  Thomas  Wells,  Moderator;  and  Fred 
W.  Strachan,  Treasurer.  The  school  house  was  built  on  the 
steam  wagon  road  on  land  given  for  a  site  by  Messrs.  Wallen 
and  Luff.  The  house  was  longer  east  and  west  than  north  and 
south.  There  were  three  windows  on  the  north  and  three  on 
the  south,  and  the  door  was  in  the  east.  A  long  bench  desk  ran 
the  length  of  the  room  to  the  raised  platform  on  the  west  where 
the  teacher  had  a  small  table  and  a  chair.  Benches  without 
backs  served  as  seats  for  the  pupils  who  of  course  all  faced  the 
center  of  the  room.  When  called  to  recite  we  slipped  off  the 
bench  and  crawled  under  the  desk. 

We  were  well  supplied  with  charts  hung  on  the  wall  from 
which  we  studied  our  lessons,  all  lessons  being  prepared  in  the 
school  room.  The  charts  served  as  books  for  most  of  the  pupils 
the  first  term.  There  were  A.  B.  C.  charts,  reading  charts,  mul- 
tiplication charts,  etc.  The  reading  charts  contained  such  sen- 
tences as  "See  the  Cat,''  "see  the  Rat,"  ''See  the  Cat  catch  the 
Rat."  Each  new  word  was  printed  in  red  while  the  remainder 
was  in  blue. 

Miss  Lucinda  Merwin  now  Mrs.  Hughes  of  California  a 
sister  of  our  townsman,  Mrs.  Lem  Merwin,  was  the  first  teacher. 
She  received  something  like  ($15.00)  fifteen  dollars  per  month 
and  boarded  around.  Mr.  H.  K.  Raymond  was  superintendent  and 
usually  walked  when  he  came  to  pay  his  'annual  visit.  This 
school  grew  from  a  few  pupils  to  an  attendance  of  60  who  got 
most  of  their  education  under  these  conditions. 

I  do  not  know  what  our  modern  teachers  would  do  with 
such  a  medley  of  books.  There  were  Hillard's  reader,  Saunders' 
Reader  and  National  Reader,  about  as  many  text  in  arithmetic. 
What  a  variety  of  classes,  ABC  learners,  five  reading  classes,  a 
history  class,  and  arithmetic  classes  from  1-|-1=2  to  a  class  in 
algebra;  geography  classes,  physiology  classes  and  spelling  in  all 
its  grades. 

Paisley  boasted  of  a  number  of  good  spellers  (too  bad  1  was 
not  one  of  them)  and  what  exciting  "Spelling  Bees"  we  had. 
They  took  the  place  of  the  basket  ball  games  of  today. 

Mr.  Wm.  Saunders  started  the  first  Sunday  School  and  well 
I  remember  the  first  picnic.  We  all  met  at  the  school  house  and 
marched  to  the  big  tree  near  "Wallen 's  Bridge"  where  we  played 
such  games  as  drop  the  handkerchief,  or  swung  till  tired.  At 
noon  we  again  formed  in  line  and  marched  to  the  school  house 
where  the  elder  women  had  been  busy.  I  can  yet  see  that  old 
school  house  immacuately  clean,  and  the  long  benches  with 
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ivhite  table  clothes,  the  g^listoninj:^  steel  knives  and  forks,  the 
wreaths  and  ljoc|uets  of  wild  flowers  and  the  .q^reen  branches; 
the  cake  and  pies  set  on  whole  hut  sliced  ready  to  serve,  and  all 
the  other  good  things.  And  they  were  good  for  we  only  tasted 
them  once  or  twice  a  year.  It  was  beautiful  to  us  children  and 
we  were  allowed  to  drink  tea  from  Mrs.  Saunders'  china  cups, 
which  came  from  hjigland. 

I  wore  a  white  dotted  swiss  dress  made  from  one  of  mother's 
but  it  was  my  new  dress,  and  a  white  sunbonnet.  That  was 
a  red  letter  day  and  stands  out  in  memory. 

Later  the  old  school  house  served  as  church  as  well  as  scho<^)l 
where  we  heard  many  a  good  sermon.  It  also  sheltered  a  singing 
school  and  a  Good  Templar's  Lodge,  but  best  of  all,  as  far  as  1 
know,  all  who  attended  school  in  the  old  school  house  made  good 
in  after  life,  among  the  first  pupils  were  only  a  few  boys  who 
used  profane  language  or  tobacco  in  any  form  altho  some  were 
brought  up  in  close  contact  with  both,  and  few  ]3layed  cards. 

But  these  days  are  past.  Only  one  of  the  older  people  that 
settled  in  this  immediate  neighborhood  remains, Mrs.  Margaret 
Ronald  Thompson,  age  86.  The  territorial  settlers  with  their 
loneliness  (  ?)  and  hardships  are  fast  passing  away  and  the  whole 
story  of  their  struggles  will  never  be  known. 

Read  befoie  Palmyra  Woman's  Club. 
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ACROSS  THE  PLAINS  IN  DAYS  OF  HOSTILE  INDIANS 


By  William  C.  Jolly,  Tecumseh,  Nebraska.* 

Having  been  requested  to  give  something  of  my  early-day 
experiences,  as  both  a  miner  and  freighter  at  the  tmie  Colorado 
was  being  opened  up  as  a  gold  and  silver  producing  section,  1  wiii 
undertake  to  comply,  giving  such  thmgs  as  I  believe  will  probably 
be  of  most  interest  and  domg  that  to  the  best  of  my  ability,  what- 
ever that  may  be.  I  appreciate  that  many  will  be  more  or  less 
familiar  with  incidents  of  this  early-day  pioneer  life,  through  ex- 
perience and  through  history;  while  others  in  this  later  day,  who 
have  seen  the  early  day  in  the  west  depicted  more  or  less  accu- 
rately in  the  moving  pictures,  will  have  formed  some  ideas.  Nat- 
urally you  will  probably  agree  with  me  that  to  have  come  in  for 
the  fullest  realization  of  the  times  and  the  conditions  was  to  have 
lived  it.  There  is  so  much  that  cannot  be  put  on  paper  that  an 
effort  such  as  I  am  about  to  make  seems  weak  and  bound  to  be 
lacking. 

When  gold  and  silver  had  been  discovered  in  Colorado,  and 
the  first  camps  established,  there  was  a  great  rush  to  the  west. 
This  was  before  the  days  of  the  railroads  in  this  section, 
and  transportation  of  all  kinds  was  overland,  or  at  least  so  to  a 
wonderful  extent.  The  fortune  seekers,  the  adventurers  of  all 
kinds,  the  lovers  of  the  "wild  and  woolly"  west  spirit  were  all 
bent  on  reaching  Colorado,  with  their  effects  and  the  necessaiy 
freight  to  give  Ihem  something  to  eat  and  some  little  comforts. 
.Many  went  to  take  hold  of  anything  that  might  turn  up  in  the 
boom  section  which  would  make  them  money,  and  this  included 
vocations  of  legitimate  character — and  otherwise.  This  flow  of 
civilization  continued  into  Colorado  until,  in  June,  1860,  Black 
Hawk  and  Central  City,  the  two  oldest  cam.ps  in  the  mountains, 
were  estimated  to  have  at  least  50,000  people,  to  say  nothing  of 
that  of  Denver,  then  a  wild,  western  place  of  about  30,000  people. 

New  mines  had  been  discovered  all  the  way  to  California 
Gulch  on  the  headwaters  of  the  Arkansas  river,  and  these  camps 
would  at  least  equal  the  two  given  above  in  population.  Now  all 
this  vast  number  of  people  had  to  depend,  not  alone  on  being 
taken  into  that  country  by  coach  and  freighter  from  St.  Joseph, 
Mo.,  Leavenworth,  Kans.,  or  Nebraska  City  or  Omaha,  but  to 
have  their  effects  carted  as  well.  This  will  give  you  an.  idea  of 
what  the  overland  freight  and  passenger  business  across  the  great 
plains  of  Nebraska  and  a  part  of  Colorado  amounted  to  during 
a  few  years  at  the  time  of  this  gold  and  silver  craze.  Six  hun- 
dred miles  or  more  had  to  be  covered  by  horse-drawn  coaches  or 
other  vehicles  and  cattle-drawn  freighters  of  the  old  type.  In 
tlie  freight  was  not  only  all  kinds  of  mining  tools  but  heavy  min- 
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iiil^r  macliincry  as  well,  and  it  must  he  said  there  was  :i  variance  in 
the  personnel  of  the  passenger  husiness,  too.  Ihe  ro.'ids  from 
St.  Jose})h  and  Omaha  came  together  at  h'ort  Kearney.  Neb.,  and 
from  there  to  Denver,  a  distance  of  ah(jut  400  miles,  ihere  was  so 
much  trafiic  over  the  road  it  became  something  of  a  beaten  way 
the  width  of  one  of  our  business  streets  of  today. 

In  the  winter  of  1859  and  1860  Russell,  Majors  and 
\\^addc]l  established  a  four-horse  stage  line  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Denver,  and  the  late  Robert  ("Bob")  Frost  of  Tecumseh  was  a 
(h-iver  in  this  service.  Within  a  year  they  had  a  remarka1)ly  well 
established  service,  with  a  relay  station  each  twenty-five  miles  on 
.the  long  trip,  where  stops  would  be  made  to  change  horses.  The 
vehicles  were  fine  Concord  rigs  and  the  horses  splendid  roadsters. 
Each  driver  would  go  four  stations,  that  is,  for  100  miles,  while 
ilie  horses,  driven  on  a  trot  or  galop  all  the  way,  would  travel  but 
the  twenty-five  miles.  The  coaches  would  take  from  six  to  ten 
passengers  and  their  hand  luggage.  As  the  relay  station  was  ap- 
proached the  new  teams  would  be  in  harness  readv  to  hook  to  the 
rig  and  go  on  with  a  delay  of  perhaps  five  minutes,  during  which 
time  the  passengers  could  purchase  good,  wholesome  food  to  take 
along,  provision  being  made  for  their  wants  in  this  respect.  At 
the  100  mile  post  the  driver  would  lay  ofif  until  a  returning  coach 
came  the  next  day,  having  performed  a  hard  day's  work  which  re- 
quired not  alone  considerable  skill,  but  a  great  deal  of  endurance 
as  well.  ■  This  relay  work  was  continued,  drivers  and  horses 
^'swapped"  and  passengers  riding  continuously  night  and  day 
until  Denver  was  reached.  It  was  certainly  a  long,  hard  ride  ard 
was  telling  on  the  passengers.  The  drive  from  St.  Joseph  to 
Denver  with  no  greater  stops  than  mentioned,  night  and  day,  re- 
quired six  days  and  as  many  nights.  The  fare  was  $100.00.  The 
stage  was  always  crowded,  business  being  good. 

Russell,  Majors  &  Waddell  later  put  on  the  pony  exoress 
from.  St.  Joseph  to  San  Francisco,  with  a  side  trip  to  Denver. 
A  rider  would  start  from  St.  Joseph,  take  the  same  route  we  all 
took  west,  ride  his  horse  a  goci  speed  for  twenty-five  miles  and 
then  exchange  for  another  animal  for  the  next  twenty-five  miles, 
using  the  same  relay  stations  and  the  same  system  the  coaches 
used.  The  start  from  a  station  was  usually  made  on  the  gallop, 
and  was  seldom  slowed  downi  any  until  the  next  station  was 
reached.  I  was  on  the  road  freighting  at  the  time  the  first  pony 
and  rider  made  the  trip,  and,  when  the  pony  and  man  came  in 
sight,  some  five  miles  across  the  plains  to  the  east  of  us,  a  great 
yell  was  raised  by  the  freighters.  Notwithstanding  that  we  had 
a  long  string  of  heavily  loaded  wagons,  word  was  passed  along 
the  line  that  we  were  to  turn  out  of  the  trail  and  give  the  new- 
comer the  road,  which  we  did.  The  rider  passed  us  without  slack- 
ening his  speed,  and  we  noted  his  horse  was  nearly  exhausted, 
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with  his  change  station  about  a  mile  ahead.  After  frying  this 
system  for  awliile  the  promoters  gave  it  up.  It  was  too  hard  on 
both  man  and  beast,  a  great  many  horses  having  been  ridden  to 
death.  The  pony  express  carried  mail  only,  and  first-class  at 
that.    Postage  on  a  letter  from  St.  Joseph  to  Denver  was  $1.00. 

The  foregoing  will  be  a  very  fitting  preliminary  to  a  re- 
lating of  the  experiences  I  had  in  a  trip  from  Denver  east  to  the 
Missouri  river  in  the  fall  of  1864,  when  the  Indian  war  was  at  its 
height,  and  the  Indians  were  having  everything  about  their  own 
way  on  the  plains.  Whites  and  the  reds  had  been  on  friendly 
terms  from  the  year  1(S59  until  August  1863,  when  it  seems  the 
Indians  found  out  that  our  government  was  at  war  with  the  south 
and  was  having  about  all  its  military  forces  could  do  to  put  down 
the  rebellion.  The  reds  seemed  to  have  figured  that  this  would 
be  a  good  time  to  drive  the  whites  off  the  plains  country,  and,  at 
one  time,  at  least,  it  looked  as  though  they  were  going  to  do  it.  We 
had  become  accustomed  to  meeting  the  reds  all  along  the  Platte 
river,  and  they  were  friendly  and  were  always  ready  to  meet  and 
trade  with  us.  There  was  then  great  freight  traffic  on  the  road 
and  considera])le  association  with  these  Indians. 

They  broke  loose  all  in  a  day,  or  day  and  night,  the  entire  way 
from  Fort  Kearney  to  near  Denver,  and  all  the  way  along  the 
Blue  river,  from  Spring  ranch,  near  the  present  city  of  Hastings, 
to  Big  Sandy  a  distance  of  forty  miles.  Of  course  we  all  went 
well  armed  and  on  the  constant  watch  during  the  years  1859  and 
1860  especially,  to  be  ready  for  an  emergency,  but  with  three  or 
four  years  Vv^iihout  the  least  sign  of  trouble,  the  freighters  had 
naturally  become  careless  and  if  a  fellow  had  a  gun  the  chances 
were  it  was  laid  away  in  the  wagon,  not  loaded  and  in  bad  work- 
ing condition.  In  a  train  there  was  usually  one  gun  in  readiness 
to  shoot  a  buffalo,  if  meat  was  wanted.  The  Indians  did  not  like 
to  have  the  travelers  kill  "their"  bufifalo  and  for  this  and  other 
reasons  the  freighters  did  not  kill  many.  If  they  did  they  would 
skm  the  animal  and  take  only  the  best  of  the  meat.  However, 
this  was  not  the  case  with  the  emigrants  and  coach  passengers, 
who  usually  had  good  shooting  irons  with  them.  The  buffalo 
were  plentiful  and  the  passengers  would  kill  many  of  them,  shoot- 
ing at  them  just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing  and  leaving  their  car- 
casses untouched.  This  aroused  the  red  men,  and  we  knew  it, 
but  we  did  not  think  it  serious  at  the  time. 

The  lay  of  the  Platte  valley,  through  which  we  traveled  the 
400  miles  from  Fort  Kearney  to  Denver,  was  almost  as  smooth 
as  a  table  through  the  bottom  and  of  course  the  bottom  was  chos- 
en for  the  trail  as  being  the  best  for  travel.  The  valley  was  about 
half  a  mile  wide  from  the  river  to  the  low  bluffs,  and  the  lay  of 
the  land  was  especially  advantageous  to  the  Indians,  as  they  could 
go  into  the  bluffs  and  get  a  view  of  the  valley  and  the  trail  for 
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miles  from  any  point.  Generally  llic  trail  ran  noar  the  river. 
.Vnd  so,  when  husLililies  he^an,  ihe  Indians  wouM  .e^ather  ih'.-ir 
men  in  large  numhers  out  of  sight  in  the  hlulTs,  and  they  would 
station  their  lookouts  on  high  ]joints.  If  an  emigrant  train  ol 
large  nuni1:)ers  came  down  the  valley  they  would  ])rohahly  not 
make  an  attack,  hut  not  so  for  the  unfortunate  train  of  few  men 
and  teams.  If  a  party  was  composed  of  say  ten  teams  the  li:- 
dians,  organized  in  strong  force,  would  swoop  down  fnmi  the 
hlufifs  upon  them,  drive  the  men  off,  or  kill  them,  if  hetter  to 
their  aim  and  then  kill  the  cattle,  take  any  horses  there  might  he  in 
the  train  and  ransack  the  wagons,  taking  everything  they,  wanted, 
and  end  by  burning  the  wagons.  Especially  did  the  red  devils 
make  away  with  whiskey,  tobacco  and  sugar.  By  this  time  the 
government  had  sent  soldiers  into  camps  along  the  way,  but  when 
the  freighters  called  on  any  of  these  few  soldiers  for  help  we 
were  prompty  advised  that  we  could  go  to — ■ — ,  where  the  cli- 
mate is  hot.  We  were  given  to  understand  Uncle  Sam's  men 
were  there  to  guard  the  mails  and  the  coaches,  and  not  the 
freighters.  The  government,  didn't  have  any  use  for  us,  any- 
way, the  impression  was,  for  we  had  intruded  on  the  Indians 
and  their  lands.  The  government  had  not  paid  the  Indians  for 
any  lands  up  to  this  time. 

About  this  time,  in  1864,  the  Indians  had  been  at  war  for 
about  a  year  and  had  destroyed  so  much  of  the  freighting  every- 
thing had  become  very  high  at  the  camps  and  at  Denver  and  other 
stations.  The  people  in  Denver  and  the  camos  had  become 
alarmed  at  the  prospects  of  starvation,  and  the  Indians  had  got- 
ten so  bold  they  even  threatened  to  attack  Denver.  The  govern- 
ment then  stationed  soldiers  all  about  Denver.  About  this  time 
word  came  to  the  mining  camps,  purporting  to  be  from  the  war 
department,  that  if  the  people  would  organize  independent  com- 
panies of  soldiers  and  furnish  their  own  horses,  saddles  and 
arms,  the  government  would  furnish  the  ammunition,  and  these 
untrained  soldiers  or  companies  might  go  onto  the  plains  and 
fight  the  Indians.  The  government,  it  was  claimed,  would  give 
them  a  free  hand  to  run  the  Indians  down  and  the  soldiers  could 
have  whatever  booty  they  secured  from  the  red  men  in  the  way 
of  horses,  and  the  things  they  had  robbed  the  freighters  of,  as 
well  as  the  coach  passengers,  and  for  a  time  they  had  done  a  land 
office  business  robbing  the  coaches. 

This  sounded  like  a  good  thing  to  the  vouneer  men  in 
the  camps  especially,  and.  smarting  under  the  depredations  of  the 
redskins,  a  company  of  100  was  nmanized  in  our  town,  Central 
City,  and  Black  Hawk.  A  Mr.  Fisher,  a  fine  young  man,  was 
chosen  as  captain  of  the  company  and  the  young  men  consti- 
tuting the  company  represented  the  best  there  was  in  phvsicue 
and  otherwise  in  these  camps.    There  was  great  rejoicing  by  the 
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men  at  an  opportunity  to  get  at  the  "red  devils/'  as  they  called  the 
Indians.  The  men  equipped  themselves  with  as  good  horses  as 
could  be  bought. 

I  had  just  returned  from  a  trip  spent  in  prospecting  and 
mining  on  the  west  side  of  the  continental  divide,  having  pushed 
on  west  some  400  miles  into  country  which  had  not  before  been 
touched  by  others  than  huntsmen  and  trappers,  and  I  would  en- 
joy giving  you  a  further  report  of  what  I  saw  in  this  entirely  un- 
explored section,  but  must  desist.  When  I  got  back  to  the  Rus- 
sell &  Gregory  diggings,  as  they  were  called,  the  first  and  oldest 
camp,  located  in  the  mountains  some  fifty  miles  from  Denver,  in 
the  spring  of  1864,  gold  had  just  been  discovered  in  Montana, 
and  thousands  of  miners  and  others  were  rushing  off  to  what  was 
known  as  Aulder  Gulch. 

I  became  engaged  in  opening  a  very  rich  lode  I  had  secured 
at  the  Russell  8z  Gregory  diggings,  but  the  damp,  foul  air  be- 
came so  bad  that  I  gave  it  up  and  went  to  looking  about  for  some- 
thing else  to  engage  in.  I  ran  onto  and  made  the  acquaintance 
of  Harry  L.  Hayes,  a  former  Nebraskan,  and  he  and  I  bought  a 
sawmill,  which  had  recently  been  erected  by  two  brothers  who  got 
the  Montana  fever.  Quite  a  rush  of  eastern  speculators  came 
into  the  country,  who  bought  up  the  lodes  and  who  also  swapped 
their  greenbacks  for  gold.  Greenbacks  were  numerous  and  the 
trade  was  on  the  basis  of  two  in  greenbacks  to  one  in  gold,  but 
these  speculators  pocketed  a  considerable  of  the  gold  and  made  a 
nice  ntargin  on  it. 

Hayes  and  I  were  doing  very  well  with  the  sawmill  until, 
the  2nd  day  of  July,  when  he  died.  Before  he  died  he  called 
for  me  and  made  me  promise  I  would  get  his  wife  and  two  little 
daughters,  aged  four  and  seven  years,  safely  back  to  their  people 
in  Nebraska.  Hayes  was  buried  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  As 
there  was  no  cemetery  nearer  than  Idaho  Springs,  four  miles,  I 
selected  a  place  for  the  grave  back  of  the  sawmill,  on  a  little  plat 
of  ground  of  perhaps  twenty  acres,  and  Hayes  was  the  first  to  be 
buried  there.  Now  there  is  a  well  kept  cemetery  on  the  site  with 
200  or  300  graves. 

I  am  now  coming  up  to  the  trip  across  the  plains  which  was 
certainly  a  remarkable  experience  for  some  of  us  in  those  rough 
days.  I  continued  to  run  the  sawmill  and  Mrs.  Hayes  kept  house 
for  me  and  boarded  the  men.  The  last  of  August  an  old  gent- 
leman from  Iowa,  who  had  freighted  through,  struck  our  camp. 
He  stated  he  would  never  return  until  the  government  made 
peace  with  the  Indians,  and  his  opinion  was  the  plains  was  no 
place  for  a  white  man  who  thought  anything  of  his  scalp.  I 
traded  him  the  sawmill  for  his  freighting  outfit,  which  consisted 
of  three  wagons  and  nine  yokes  of  oxen.  We  had  three  or  four 
yoke  of  oxen  of  our  own.    We  proceeded  to  organize  our  trav- 
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cling  comi)uny  and  it  wiis  made  up  of  Mrs.  Hayes  and  her  two 
little  .i^irls,  (the  eldest  being  Mrs.  J(jse|)h  (jlasson  of  'JV'euniseh 
at  this  time)  ;  joe  Cay  wood,  wife  and  little  girl  of  ("onncil  JilulTs 
Iowa,  and  another  man,  whose  name  does  not  come  to  me  now, 
who  had  as  his  family  his  wife  and  little  hoy;  also  four  young 
men,  who  had  worked  for  us  during  the  summer.  Caywood  and 
all  the  men  had  worked  for  us.  We  were  to  start  September  1, 
but  did  not  get  away  until  the  3rd.  At  Denver  we  picked  up  four 
more  young  men. 

We  would  accept  no  member  of  the  party  who  was  not 
willing  to  arm  himself  well,  and  it  was  explicitly  understood  that 
not  a  drop  of  liquor  was  to  be  used  on  the  trip.  We  found  the 
best  gun  for  close  quarters  to  be  a  Colt's  navy,  then  in  use  by  the 
United  States  navy.  It  has  a  seven  inch  riile  barrel  and  repeated 
six  times.  We  anticipated  what  we  were  going  to  run  up  against 
and  altogether  we  started  with  firearms  equal  to  over  100  shots 
without  reloading  and  an  abundance  of  ammunition.  I  had  a 
wide  walnut  plank  sixteen  feet  long  and  fourteen  inches  thick. 
"J  his  I  cut  in  two  and  set  up  on  the  inside  of  my  wagon  box,  to 
answer  as  protection  from  bullets  for  the  women  and  children  in 
case  of  trouble. 

The  Indians  had  become  so  desperate  the  government  sol- 
diers at  Denver  and  Fort  Kearney  would  not  permit  parties  to 
take  the  trail  unless  there  were  100  or  more  men  in  the  company 
and  small  parties  would  wait  for  the  number  to  accumulate.  A 
captain  would  be  selected  for  each  company  and  ammunition 
would  be  furnished  by  the  government,  if  the  travelers  had  none 
or  were  short.  The  militia  had  a  camp  five  miles  down  the  river 
from  Denver  and  our  company  was  ordered  to  go  down  there  and 
camp.  We  proceeded  to  the  camp  and  got  permission  to  go  little 
further  down  where  the  grass  was  better  for  our  cattle.  Then 
a  captain  was  to  be  selected  and  I  was  the  honored  one.  The 
fact  that  I  had  spent  two  years  over  the  divide  when  we  were 
in  war  with  the  Indians  perhaps  prompted  my  comrades  in  their 
choice.  Along  about  11 :00  o'clock  that  night  we  hooked  up  our 
oxen  and  started,  traveling  without  incident  until  along  towards 
morning  when  we  stopped  for  breakfast.  We  were  fools  enough 
to  proced  with  our  comparatively  little  company,  knowing  the 
government  did  not  approve  of  this  plan,  and  scarcely  appreciated 
the  chances  we  were  taking.  We  drove  along  all  the  next  day 
and  at  night  we  had  hardly  gotten  to  what  was  considered  the 
danger  zone. 

The  second  day  noon  when  we  had  traveled  about  fifty  miles, 
after  hitching  up,  one  of  the  men  and  myself  started  ahead  of 
the  teams  for  a  walk,  and  as  we  gained  on  the  speed  of  the  teams 
v\'e  were  soon  quite  a  little  in  the  lead,  say  a  quarter  of  a  mile  or 
more.    Our  attention  was  caught  by  what  seemed  to  be  a  new  log 
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cabin,- about  100  yards  off  the  trail,  and  as  both  doors  were  open, 
we  could  look  right  through  the  house.  We  could  see  no  evidence 
of  inhabitants  and  decided  to  investigate.  As  we  neared  the  hut 
there  was  a  stiflling  stench,  but  we  went  on  and  the  sight  that 
soon  greeted  our  eyes  was  horrible  in  the  extreme.  A  partly 
dressed  woman  was  lying  flat  on  her  back  on  the  floor,  her  throat 
cut  from  ear  to  ear,  her  skull  mashed  and  she  had  been  disem- 
boweled. Investi.2;ating  further  we  found  a  man,  no  doubt  her 
husband,  in  a  path  between  the  house  and  the  river,  five  or  six 
arrows  stuck  in  his  back,  his  head  mashed  and  several  terrible 
slashes  in  his  back  and  sides.  But  this  was  not  all  the  work  of 
their  dastardly  assailants.  Near  the  cabin  we  found  the  muti- 
lated bodies  of  three  children,  the  appearance  being  that  the  chil- 
children  had  been  hurled  about  in  the  air  and  their  skulls  crushed 
in  by  blows  in  the  house.  The  stench  from  the  partly  decomposed 
bodies  was  so  bad  we  did  not  linger  but  joined  our  party.  Some 
of  the  men  of  the  party,  upon  asking  what  we  found  at  the  log 
house  and  being  informed,  were  curious  enough  to  make  investi- 
gations for  themselves,  but  they  did  not  remain  long  on  the  scene, 
and  I  noted  most  of  them  did  not  care  for  any  dinner. 

You  will  perhaps  imagine  the  thoughts  that  entered  our 
heads,  as  we  thought  of  the  helpless  women  and  children  of  our 
party,  but,  after  the  first  excitement  incidental  to  the  find  had 
somewhat  worn  off  and  our  nerves  had  quieted  down,  we  decided 
to  drive  on,  and  to  let  the  women  and  children  know  as  little  as 
we  could  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  log  house.  Our  duty 
to  the  dead  was  discussed  and  we  wanted  to  bury  them,  but  could 
not  in  the  condition  the  bodies  were.  It  was  Mrs.  Hayes,  who 
was  as  brave  as  any  in  the  party,  who  stated  we  must  drive  on  de- 
spite the  danger  on  every  hand.  Her  words  gave  the  men  of  the 
party  renewed  courage,  as  our  caravan  again  got  under  way. 

Scarcely  had  we  started  until  away  off  up  the  road  towards 
Denver  we  could  see  objects  which  we  decided  to  be  horses  and 
riders.  Of  course  we  could  not  tell  whether  the  riders  were  red 
of  white,  but  we  decided  to  take  no  chances,  and  we  ordered  the 
wagons  hovered  together  and  fastened  to  one  another ;  the  women 
and  children  to  the  safest  place  we  had,  back  of  my  walnut  plank 
fortification,  if  you  are  a  mind  to  call  it  that,  and  the  men  were 
stationed  in  their  fighting  positions  and  the  firearms  brought  out. 
Oh,  joy!  Our  relief!  It  turned  out  to  be  a  company  of  about 
twenty  soldiers,  with  a  mess  wagon,  sent  out  from  Denver.  I 
am  not  positive  whether  they  were  government  men  or  Denver 
home  guards.  They  were  under  command  of  a  lieutenant,  who 
v\' anted  to  know  what  we  were  doing  traveling  in  so  small  a  com- 
pany, I  advised  him  we  had  gotten  away  from  Denver,  and,  by 
traveling  at  night,  had  expected  to  catch  up  with  a  larger  company 
and  had  taken  this  chance  simply  because  we  were  very  anxious 
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to  j^el  lliroii^b.  We  advised  the  soldiers  of  the  find  at  the  cabin 
and  they  went  to  take  charge  of  matters.  The  officer  advised-  us 
tu  go  back  with  them  and  wait  until  a  large  comj^any  came  along, 
making  our  tra\'eling  less  hazardous.  He  gave  his  oj)inion  tliat 
we  w(  uld  i)robal)ly  fare  about  as  the  family  at  the  log  house  had, 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  Indians.  But  we  did  not  get  faint 
hearted.  We  decided  to  put  the  matter  of  going  ahead  or  return- 
ing to  a  vote  of  our  company,  allowing  the  women  an  expression. 
The  vote  stood  11  men  and  3  women  to  proceed  and  2  men  to  rc 
turn.  The  lieutenant  said  he  would  let  us  go,  but  he  advised  us 
to  drive  hard  until  we  overtook  a  larger  company.  Two  of  the 
young  men  we  had  picked  up  at  Denver  got  cold  feet  and  decided 
the  road  looked  good  to  them  aud  concluded  to  return  to  Denver 
with  the  soldiers,  and  we  drove  on.  Our  company  was  now 
composed  of  eleven  men,  three  women  and  four  children.  The 
lieutenant  complimented  us  on  the  hurried  and  splendid  way  we 
got  together  to  protect  our  party  as  he  came  up.  He  gave  us 
pointers  as  to  what  to  do  in  case  of  an  attack,  said  to  keep  together 
keeps  our  heads,  not  get  excited  and  fight  for  our  lives,  and  then 
commanded  us  to  go.  We  drove  until  dark  and  then  camped 
for  the  night,  but  there  was  not  much  sleep  for  any  of  us.  We 
picked  out  two  guards,  one  for  the  camp  and  one  to  watch  the 
stock,  but  most  of  us  were  up  a  considerable  of  the  night.  With 
an  early  breakfast  we  were  ofif  for  a  big  day's  journey.  At  noon 
and  after  dinner  we  decided  to  double  up  the  rigs  in  caravan  style 
that  is  hitch  two  yoke  of  oxen  to  each  wagon  and  drive  the  other 
cattle  back  of  the  wagons.  On  the  lighter  wagons  we  put  just 
one  yoke.  This  plan  made  it  harder  on  the  drivers  and  so  we 
ruled  that  we  should  change  drivers  each  hour  giving  all  a  chance 
to  rest.  We  traveled  on  this  way  for  several  days  and  had  no 
trouble.  However,  we  all  fully  appreciated  the  danger  we  were 
in  and  knew  full  well  that  if  we  were  sited  by  the  Indians  they 
would  bide  their  time  and  we  must  suflfer  the  consequences. 

One  evening  about  sundown,  as  we  had  camped  for  the  night, 
a  covered  wagon  was  driven  up  from  behind  us.  It  was  occupied 
by  two  white  men  and  a  negro,  and  they  wanted  to  camp  with  us 
and  travels  with  us  a  few  days,  until  they  caught  up  with  a  larger 
outfit.  We  were  suspicious  but  allowed  them  to  do  as  they  wished 
and  the  three  men  proved  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  party. 
Even  the  negro  was  not  a  bad  fellow.  We  passed  Julesburg  and 
came  on  to  Ogallala.  Here  they  didn't  seem  to  be  having  much 
trouble.  The  keepers  of  the  ranches  and  stage  stations  said  they 
thought  we  would  be  safe  to  camp  with  them,  as  this  section  be- 
longed to  the  Oeallala  Sioux  Indians,  and  they  lived  on  the  north 
side  of  the  river  and  had  been  quite  decent.  While  we  were 
talking  we  looked  up  across  the  river  to  the  north  side  and  here 
we  could  see  a  camp  said  to  contain  500  of  the  Indians.    But  none 
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of  them  came  across.  The  freighters  and  emig-rants  had  had  so 
many  of  their  numbers  killed  that  they  would  have  taken  out  their 
spite  on  them,  if  they  had.  Here  the  big  four-horse  stage 
coaches  would  pass  every  day  or  night,  with  loads  of  passengers 
and  with  a  guard  of  four  soldiers,  on  each,  two  men  riding  on 
each  side  of  the  coach  and  the  rigs  going  just  as  fast  as  horse- 
tleshr  could  be  driven.  The  Indians  which  had  been  doing  most 
of  the  fighting  and  killing  camped  on  the  south  side  of  the  Platte^ 
and,  as  the  trail  ran  all  the  way  on  the  south  side  it  went  into  most 
dangerous  territory. 

The  next  morning  we  started  for  O 'Fallon's  Bluff,  said  to 
be  well  fortified,  but  we  knew  we  were  getting  into  the  worst  ter- 
ritory of  the  trip,  as  far  as  the  Indians  were  concerned.  We  took 
the  wagon  of  the  newcomers  and  fastened  to  one  of  ours  and  they 
let  us  take  their  mules  to  drive  the  caravan  behind  the  wagons, 
and  everybody  except  the  women  and  children,  took  turns  at 
driving  the  cattle  or  standing  guard  at  night  The  nights  were 
lonesome  to  the  extreme.  We  kept  the  cattle  well  together,  and 
gave  each  man  and  wife  and  children  one  of  the  wagons,  and 
Mrs.  Hayes  and  her  children  what  I  called  my  wagon  as  it  con- 
tained their  bedding  and  was  somewhat  fortified.  In  case  of 
danger  we  put  all  of  the  women  and  children  in  with  the  Hayes 
family.  These  nights  of  anxiety  were  never  dark,  unless  it  was 
cloudy,  just  dark  enough  to  startle  you  at  any  little  sound  and  to 
make  the  most  terrible  imagination  occupy  your  brain. 

From  Ogallala  to  O'Fallon's  we  had  a  man  on  the  first 
wagon  and  one  on  the  last  wagon  keep  watch  along  the  bluffs  for 
Indians  the  bluffs  being  back  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the 
road.  Each  man  had  taken  solemn  pledge  to  protect  the  women 
and  children  with  his  life,  if  need  be,  for  it  was  known  that  the 
Indians  liked  especially  to  kill  or  hold  for  ransom  the  members 
of  the  weaker  sex.  Even  the  negro  would  have  carried  out 
this  pledge,  I  believe. 

We  left  Ogallala  in  the  morning  and  at  noon  that  day  we 
discovered  that  two  of  our  steers  had  become  so  footsore  we  would 
be  compelled  to  shoe  them.  And  shoeing  a  steer  is  not  a  novice's 
job,  either.  We  had  the  tools  and  ropes  and  roped  and  fell  our 
critters  and  proceeded  with  the  work.  One  of  the  cattle  was  an 
especially  hard  fellow  to  do  anything  with  and  we  were  detained 
here  a  full  half  day,  working  mighty  hard  in  getting  the  cattle 
shod  and  in  fit  condition  to  continue  the  journey. 

And  now  again  let  our  thoughts  go  back  to  our  crack  com- 
pany of  independent  soldiers,  which  we  last  heard  of  as  leaving 
Denver  about  a  month  before  we  did.  After  the  military  author- 
ities had  fitted  the  company  up  with  whatever  was  needed  they 
had  been  ordered  to  Cottonwood,  afterwards  known  as  Fort  Mc- 
pherson, and  having  the  reputation  at  that  time  as  being  the  worst 
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place  on  the  road.  It  was  about  half  way  hctwecii  Aortli  Platte 
and  Kearney.  As  we  neared  O'Fallon's  Ijluff's  vvc  saw  what 
seemed  to  he  a  j^reat  many  sj)ecks  eominjj  towards  us.  We  kept 
j^ood  sight  of  tliem  and  it  developed  to  he  a  company  of  white 
men  mounted  and  afoot.  As  we  drew  near  I  recot:[nized  a  voice 
as  being  that  of  Tom  Sanders,  an  old  friend  of  mine  and  ex-niar- 
shal  of  Centrat  City,  and  others.  They  had  thrown  up  their  jobs 
to  join  the  crack  company  of  Indian  fighters  for  the  avowed  pur- 
pose of  cleaning  the  redskins  off  the  plains  and  get  rich  (juick  olt 
tlie  booty  they  would  get  hold  of.  llie  government,  or  someone 
pretended  to  represent  it,  had  given  them  a  free  hand,  and  had 
told  them  to  take  from  the  Indians  all  they  could,  including  the 
property  the  red  men  had  taken  from  the  freighters  and  others. 
J  kit  this  was  the  most  disappointed  set  of  men  you  ever  beheld. 
Tn  place  of  having  accumulated  any  vast  amount  of  this  world's 
goods  they  had  lost  about  everything  they  had — and  they  had  not 
seen  or  killed  an  Indian.  They  said  when  they  reported  at  Cotton- 
wood, and  stated  what  they  expected  to  do,  the  military  officers 
set  down  on  them  good  and  hard  and  told  them  the  only  way  they 
could  really  get  into  the  service  would  be  to  join  the  regular  army 
and  become  regular  soldiers.  At  first  they  refused  to  do  this, 
but  as  they  were  out  of  money  and  had  to  do  something,  some  of 
them  finally  decided  to  join  the  army.  Others  went  to  work  for 
the  stage  coach  company,  Captain  Fisher  among  the  others.  The 
government  and  stage  coach  company  bought  some  of  their 
horses,  and  those  who  did  not  join  the  army  or  remain  there  rode 
their  horses  back  to  Denver. 

And  these  were  the  men  we  met  the  day  of  the  cabin  horror 
and  we  will  give  you  their  experiences  of  the  night  before  just  as 
they  gave  them  to  us ;  The  government  had  sent  an  escort  along 
with  the  men  as  far  as  O'Fallon's,  and  it  was  decided  the  escort 
was  not  needed  further.  The  first  night  camp  v^as  pitched  near 
O'Fallon's  and  the  horses  were  staked  out.  A  small  freighting 
outfit  had  come  along  and  camped  with  the  soldier,  feeling  they 
were  quite  safe  with  Uncle  Sam's  men,  and  there  was  a  good  sized 
company.  People  in  that  section  thought  they  were  safe  from 
attack  and  the  soldiers  and  freighters  had  turned  their  cattle  and 
horses  out  to  graze,  there  being  a  large  acreage  of  bottom  land 
there.  Herders  were  stationed  to  watch  the  stock.  The  men 
slept  in  the  wagons,  under  them  or  on  the  ground  anywhere. 
Everything  went  well  until  about  daybreak.  West  and  south  of 
the  ranch  where  they  were  camped  was  a  little  ridge.  All  at 
once,  just  before  daylight,  there  came  a  whoop  and  a  yell  and  the 
Indians  came  across  from  the  ridge,  giving  their  war  whoops  and 
firing  their  guns.  It  would  make  a  man's  hair  stand.  The  men 
were  soon  aroused  and  the  order  was  "Run  for  your  lives,  the 
Indians  are  coming. "    All  ran  up  the  valley  to  the  west  past  the 
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cattle ;  seme  jumped  into  the  river  and  waded  out  the  other  side. 
Stage  employes  there,  obeying  the  orders  of  their  company,  swam 
their  horses  across  the  river  and  saved  them.  Some  of  the 
"crack''  soldiers  jumped  on  their  horses  and  made  away  at  break- 
neck speed,  not  even  taking  time  to  get  their  hats,  coats,  and 
shoes.  Some  dropped  over  the  river  bank  and  kept  as  well  under 
cover  of  river  and  bank  as  they  could  and  escaped.  Nearly  all 
left  their  guns  and  ammunition. 

As  soon  as  the  Indians  saw  they  were  the  masters  of  the  sit- 
uation they  seemed  so  well  pleased  with  the  property  they  did  not 
follow  the  fleeing  men  and  kill  them,  as  they  easily  could  have. 
Rather  they  proceeded  to  take  charge  of  the  spoils.  They  got 
thirty  or  forty  good  horses  and  eight  wagon-loads  of  all  kinds  of 
goods  being  freighted  to  Denver.  They  looted  the  wagons  and 
took  the  goods,  there  being  groceries,  clothing  and  whiskey.  They 
then  ran  the  wagons  close  together  and  set  them  afire,  and  any- 
thing they  found  they  did  not  want  they  threw  into  the  fire.  They 
next  broke  into  the  ranch  store  and  took  everything  in  sight, 
included  all  the  liquor  kept  in  the  saloon.  Indian  guards  had 
been  picketed  about  the  scene  of  ravage  to  give  the  alarm  if  nec- 
essary. The  men  who  were  in  hiding  back  of  the  river  bank 
ventured  to  stick  their  heads  up  and  see  what  the  redskins 
were  doing.  They  drank  the  liquor  in  large  quantities  and  soon 
it  began  telling  on  them.  They  became  boistrous  in  the  extreme 
and  sang  war  songs.  Finally  a  bui;icl7  of  the  red  devils  went  down 
to  where  the  oxen  were  and  began  shooting  the  poor  critters  and 
driving  their  knives  into  their  sides  and  bellies  to  the  hilt.  The 
cattle  stampeded  and  gave  out  a  terrible  bawling.  In  fact  the 
bawling  of  the  dying  cattle  seemed  to  have  alarmed  the  Indians 
and,  as  they  had  about  all  the  booty  they  wanted,  they  went  over 
the  ridge  to  the  south  a  whooping  and  yelling,  and  there  were  a 
lot  of  them,  too. 

As  soon  as  those  who  had  made  their  escape  were  satisfied 
the  Indians  had  left  they  returned  to  the  scene,  where  they  found 
the  ranch  house,  store,  and  caravan  equipment  burned  or  still 
burning,  and  the  cattle  dead.  For  some  reason  they  did  not  de- 
stroy the  coach  house,  which  was  near,  or  a  telepgraph  wire 
which  passed  that  way.  The  men  who  witnessed  the  departure  of 
the  Indians  after  their  night  of  jubilee  said  some  of  them  were  so 
drunk  that  they  had  to  be  held  on  their  horses.  A  strange  fact 
was  that  not  a  white  man  was  killed  or  even  wounded.  The  In- 
dians were  thought  to  possess  some  knowledge  of  the  unorganized 
condition  of  the  camp  and  know  how  they  could  rout  the  whites. 
The  returned  men  looked  about  for  any  property  they  might  find, 
but  the  Indians  had  taken  the  most  of  it  or  thrown  it  into  the 
fire.  Som.e  clothing  was  found  and  they  had  saved  six  or  seven 
horses  out  of  the  wreck.    In  this  crippled  condition  they  had  set 
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out  afoot  for  Denver,  using  the  horses  to  pack  such  things  as  they 
had  salvaged.  As  hefore  stated  it  was  three  or  four  miles  from 
O 'Fallon's  that  they  met  us,  and  we  gave  them  such  provisions 
and  clothing  as  we  could  s])are.  One  of  the  party,  an  old  man 
who  owned  one  -of  the  freight  wagons,  had  no  hoots  and  I  had  an 
extra  pair  and  gave  them  to  him.  He  said  he  would  swap  with 
me  and  I  should  take  a  roan  steer,  overlooked  l)y  the  Indians, 
which  was  standing  by  its  dead  mate  near  the  fire.  I  wanted  to 
take  the  steer  along,  but  he  would  not  leave  his  mate  but  would 
stand  over  the  dead  critter  and  bellow. 

We  left  the  party  and  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  the  night's 
tragedy  and  it  was  awful.  Any  of  the  terribly  mutilated  cattle  we 
found  to  be  still  living  we  dispatched  with  an  axe.  The  roan 
steer  made  terrible  objections  to  leaving  his  mate,  but,  by  consid- 
erable persuasion  and  by  getting  him  wit  hour  cattle,  we  finally 
got  him  to  follow  along.  It  was  a  sad  sight  to  look  over  the  faith- 
ful cattle  which  had  given  such  splendid  service  to  see  the  terrible 
way  they  had  been  butchered.  By  this  time  it  was  getting  late  in 
the  evening  and  we  decided  we  had  better  not  camp  liere. 

At  this  point  the  little  range  of  bluffs  which  paralleled  the 
river  made  almost  a  square  turn  and  shot  across  the  river,  and  we 
were  on  the  west  side.  There  was  no  way  to  get  across  other 
than  go  three  miles  around  the  bluff  or  take  a  decided  narrow 
path  between  one  of  the  steep  bluff*  banks  and  the  river.  This 
road  hugged  the  bluff  very  closely  and  was  a  dangerous  passage- 
way, but  we  decided  to  take  it,  even  if  it  was  dark.  We  hitched 
up  and  drove  about  two  miles,  in  order  to  fool  the  Indians,  if  they 
were  watching  us  or  had  us  spotted  for  a  night  raid.  The  next  day 
we  drove  until  noon  and  camped  on  Fremont's  Slough,  a  small 
branch  which  ran  between  the  road  and  the  river.  The  peculi- 
arity of  this  little  stream  was  its  banks,  almost  straight  up  some 
six  feet  high,  and  three  to  five  feet  wide  at  the  top.  As  we  hitch- 
ed up  to  proceed  after  dinner,  I  told  the  boys  I  would  go  hunt- 
ing along  the  stream,  and  that  maybe  I  could  get  a  duck,  as  the 
boys  of  our  party  had  killed  several  along  the  river.  I  walked 
abreast  of  the  teams  for  some  time.  It  was  a  big  stretch  of  low- 
land and  I  could  see  up  and  down  the  river  for  a  long  distance, 
and  only  had  to  watch  the  bluffs  on  the  south  side.  Finally  I 
could  see  where  the  little  stream  emptied  into  the  river,  and, 
thinking  that  might  be  a  good  place  for  ducks,  I  struck  across  for 
a  little  bunch  of  willows  or  scrubby  timber  ahead,  little  dream- 
ing what  might  be  behind  it.  I  was  perhays  100  yards  from  the 
slough,  on  the  side  next  to  the  river,  and  the  teams  were  about 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  south  "of  the  slough. 

Imagine  my  surpise  as  I  approached  the  bunch  of  little  tim- 
ber when  eight  or  ten  Indians  sprung  from  behind  the  sheild- 
ing  trees  on  horseback  and  took  a  bee  line  for  me.    I  lost  no 
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time  in  turning  and  starting  for  the  wagons,  and  ycllmg  to  the 
boys  for  help.  The  Indians  were  fairly  laying  on  the  necks  of 
their  horses  as  they  took  after  me,  giving  their  war  whoops. 
This  yelling  was  enough  to  scare  a  man  to  death.  I  was  thinking 
as  I  was  running  where  to  strike  the  slough  to  find  it  narrow 
enough  so  I  could  jump  it.  Fortune  was  with  me  and  I  struck 
it  where  it  was  about  five  feet  across,  gave  as  good  a  jump  as  i 
could  and  barely  made  it,  the  bank  giving  way  under  my  feet,, 
but  I  soon  recovered  myself  and  pressed  on,  yelling  to  the  boys 
all  the  time.  In  the  jump  I  lost  my  gun  in  the  water.  I  did 
not  try  to  recover  it,  and  I  could  see  our  men  hastening  toward 
me,  and  they  were  calling  to  me  to  keep  running.  But  my  de- 
termination was  not  to  stop  here.  As  I  ran  I  fairly  stumbled 
onto  the  partly  decomposed  body  of  a  full  grown  Indian  buck, 
the  remains  probably  having  been  buried  there  and  dug  up  by 
the  wolves.  The  body  was  at  about  a  half  sitting  position.  I 
just  got  one  glance  at  his  long  black  hair  and  big  Roman  nose 
as  I  jumped  over  his  remains  and  kept  right  on  towards  my- men. 
As  soon  as  I  met  the  boys,  the  Indians,  appreciating  the  situa- 
tion,^turned  on  their  horses  and  rode  away  across  the  river.  The 
boys  recovered  my  gun„ 

After  we  had  continued  our  journey  and  traveled  a  short 
distance  we  met  a  vary  large  company  of  freighters,  bound  for 
Denver.  They  traveled  in  two  strings,  over  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
long,  the  rigs  being  side  by  side,  with  just  enough  space  between 
for  the  driver  to  walk.  The  walking  inside  was  preferred,  as  it 
was  something  of  a  protection  from  the  redskins.  The  company 
had  cattle  teams  with  heavily  loaded  wagons.  They  told  us  there 
was  a  large  freighting  train  just  ahead  from  Montana,  and  that 
we  had  better  press  on  and  drive  nights  and  try  and  overtake  it. 
We  arrived  at  Cottonwood  the  next  day  and  found  quite  a  num- 
ber of  our  old  friends  there  soldiering,  ex-"crack"  company  men 
and  others,  and  the  ofticers  insisted  that  we  stop  until  we  got  a 
larger  company.  We  insisted  upon  going  on  and,  for  a  second 
time,  the  matter  was  submitted  to  a  vote,  the  women  also  vot- 
ing. It  was  voted  unanimously  to  go  ahead  and  some  of  our 
friends  offered  to  escort  us  until  after  dark  and  then,  if  there 
was  no  trouble,  they  could  slip  back.  W^e  drove  about  seven 
miles  and  camped,  giving  the  friends  their  supper  and  they  re- 
mained with  us  until  about  10:00  o'clock.  We  drove  along  a 
day  or  two. 

When  we  camped  for  Saturday  night  our  two  white  friends 
and  the  negro  concluded  they  would  cut  loose  from  us  and  make 
a  dash  to  overtake  the  Montana  mule  train.  After  supper  they 
pulled  out,  and  they  made  the  mistake  of  their  ives  by  doing  it. 
We  regretted  to  have  the  men  leave  as  this  cut  us  down  to  eleven 
men  again.    When  we  arose,  Sunday  morning,  it  was  quite  cold. 
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A  rule  was  that  when  starting,  the  driver  of  the  first  team,  who- 
ever that  mijji'ht  he  for  the  time,  was  to  get  his  team  out  first,  'is 
ihe  otiier  teams  fell  in  hetter  with  a  lead  team  out.  Of  course 
we  did  not  start  until  all  were  ready.  When  ready  the  word  to 
go  was  given  and  we  kept  together  at  all  times.  When  the  word 
was  given  to  start  that  morning  Mrs.  Hayes  and  I  were  walking  a 
short  distance  in  the  lead  of  the  teams.  There  was  some  little 
hitch  in  getting  it  started,  some  little  delay,  and,  it  being  chilly 
and  we  walking  along  pretty  spryly,  did  not  notice  we  were  gain- 
ing on  the  teams. 

We  had  perhaps  walked  some  two  miles  when  we  observed 
we  were  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  ahead  of  the  teams.  We 
slackened  our  gait  as  we  approached  the  remains  of  what  had 
been  a  big  sod  or  dobe  ranch  house,  having  the  appearance  of 
long  been  built,  as  having  been  through  a  fire,  for  the  mud  walls 
only  were  standing.  In  looking  down  the  road  we  noted  a  cov- 
ered wagon  standing  there,  the  party  evidently  being  headed 
towards  the  blufifs,  and  we  thought  it  looked  like  the  rig  of  our 
friends  who  had  left  us  the  night  before.  There  were  no  animals 
harnessed  to  it.  However,  we  did  not  dare  to  go  up  to  it  until 
our  company  caught  up.  And  then,  as  we  looked  towards  the 
blufiFs  we  saw  about  fifteen  or  twenty  Indians  coming  off  the 
blufiFs  and  headed  between  us  and  the  teams.  Our  drivers  saw 
them  at  about  the  same  time,  and,  jumping  on  their  wagon  ton- 
gues between  the  cattle,  applied  their  whips  and  got  the  oxen  on 
the  run,  at  the  same  time  the  men  of  our  party  yelling  to  us  to 
come  back.  I  was  not  much  alarmed,  but,  upon  reaching  for  my 
navy  revolvers  to  my  great  horror  I  discovered  I  was  unarmed. 
I  had  left  my  weapons  in  the  wagon. 

I  told  Mrs.  Hayes  we  would  run  for  our  lives  and  then  I 
took  her  by  the  arm  and  we  covered  space  as  fast  as  we  could. 
The  Indians  had  about  half  a  mile  to  come  and  we  had  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  betw^een  us  and  the  rigs,  both  the  rigs  and  our- 
selves moving  towards  each  other.  The  Indians  soon  noticed 
they  were  outwitted  and  they  stopped  for  a  moment,  wheeled 
their  horses  about  and  disappeared  over  the  blufifs.  Before  I  had 
left  the  wagon  I  had  been  to  the  rig  to  change  for  a  heavier  coat 
and  had  left  my  two  navy  revolvers  on  the  seat.  With  these  we 
could  have  gotten  into  the  sod  house  and  probably  held  the  red- 
skins ofif  until  our  party  reached  us.  We  went  and  examined  the 
covered  wagon  and  sure  enough  it  was  the  one  we  thought  it  to 
be.  The  Indians  had  run  the  men  ofif  and  taken  their  effects  out 
of  the  wagon,  had  dumped  their  trunks  out  on  the  ground, 
opened  them  and  had  taken '  what  they  wanted.  We  could  see 
the  tracks  of  the  two  white  men  and  negro  in  the  sand  where  they 
had  ran  away  from  their  rig,  and  this  gave  us  hope  to  believe 
they  had  escaped  in  the  dark.    The  horses  were  gone  but  the  har- 
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ness  was  just  where  our  friends  had  apparently  left  it.  We  were 
undecided  about  taking  the  wagon  along^,  but  thought  we  had  bet- 
ter leave  it,  beheving  our  friend  woulcS'return  to  get  it. 

Along  this  place  the  main  road  runs  very  close  to  the  river 
for  a  considerable  distance.  About  the  time  we  started  we 
looked  across  the  river  and  saw  a  big  band  of  Indians  lining  up 
along  the  bank.  We  could  see  fifty  or  more  of  them,  all  mounted 
and  every  few  minutes  other  Indians  and  horses  would  put  in  an 
appearance,  usually  the  last  to  come  prancing  their  horses  about. 
The  string  of  men  soon  began  to  get  pretty  long,  and  we  knew  it 
meant  fight.  Of  course  we  began  to  hurriedly  lay  our  plans,  and 
we  sent  a  man  or  two  both  up  and  down  the  river  to  get  a  lineup 
on  the  river  banks,  the  water  being  rather  low.  The  main  chan- 
nel of  the  stream  was  on  our  side  and  fortunately  for  us,  the 
banks  of  the  river  on  our  side  were  steep  and  from  eight  to  ten 
feet  high.  Just  below  the  walls  of  the  burned  out  ranch  there 
was  a  space  of  about  thirty  feet  on  each  side  of  the  river  where 
the  banks  had  been  cut  down,  looking  as  though  there  had  been  a 
ford  there.  We  presumed  the  Indians  intended  to  use  this  place 
to  cross  and  so  we  quickly  ran  our  wagons  down  to  this  point  on 
our  side,  stopping  within  ten  feet  of  the  beginning  of  the  sloping 
ground,  and  chained  our  wagons  together.  We  then  hustled  the 
women  and  children  into  the  wagon  with  the  best  sideboards  and 
protection,  and  made  a  location  for  each  of  our  men  to  take  in 
the  fighting.  Every  gun  and  other  shooting  iron  was  examined 
and  loaded  and  the  ammunition  was  placed  where  it  would  be 
handy.  All  the  time  we  were  watching  what  was  going  on  with 
the  party  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
we  saw  much  to  encourage  us. 

By  this  time  there  were  about  100  Indians  there,  horses 
standing  abreast.  Finally  they  proceeded  down  into  the  river 
bed,  the  river  being  nearly  a  half  mile  wide  here,  and  each 
chief  or  head  man  in  front  of  the  Indians  was  waving  a 
small  red  flag  from  a  stick  in  his  hand,  which,  with  the  moving 
horses,  made  it  look  as  though  there  was  twice  the  number  of 
reds.  We  kept  right  on  preparing  for  them  as  they  approached, 
the  men  fortifying  themselves  as  best  they  could.  All  stood  back 
of  the  wagons  and  some  took  the  endgates  and  stood  them  up  on 
ends  and  leaned  them  against  the  wagons  in  this  way  protecting 
their  legs  under  the  wagon.  We  were  armed  with  13  navies, 
shooting  six  times  to  the  rifles ;  5  riflles,  3  double  barreled  shot- 
guns, 4  single  barrel  shotguns,  and  several  single  shot  pistols, 
over  shots  all  told  without  reloading.  Our  plan  was  to  open  on 
them  with  the  long  distance  rifles,  and  we  felt  they  could  never 
get  to  our  bank.  But,  if  they  did,  we  would  continue  the  fight- 
ing with  anything  that  would  shoot.  Our  hope  was  to  hit  one 
or  more  of  their  number  hile  they  were  some  distance  away, 
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for  tlicy  liad  scaitcrcd  in  llic  nvcr  bed.  If  you  shoot  an  Indian 
his  comrades  will  always  j^ather  about  him,  and  they  will  not  let 
him  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy,  if  it  can  be  heljjed,  and  they 
hivariably  take  their  de:i(l  and  wouded  with  them  when  they 
leave  the  field  of  battle. 

^'ou  can  probably  hnagine  the  suspense  as  the  red  devils  ad- 
vanced slovv^ly  toward  us.  And  it  is  times  like  these  when  many 
TJien  lose  their  heads.  For  instance,  Joe  Cay  wood,  a  man  who 
<irdinarily  knew  no  fear,  same  rushing  up  to  me  and  said  ''Jolly, 
give  me  a  cap.  I'm  loaded  but  haven't  any  caps."  My  response 
Avas  *'joe,  look  at  your  gun.  You've  got  three  caps  on  there 
now.''  Finally  we  noticed  some  of  the  Indians  riding  in  the  rear 
turn  their  horses  about  to  return  to  the  bank  on  their  side  of  the 
stream.  Then  the  men  in  advance,  the  chiefs  or  whoever  they 
might  be,  began  issuing  firm  orders  and  riding  about  waving  their 
flags  in  the  air.  But  the  Indians  kept  right  on  tiirning  about, 
imtil  the  most  of  them  were  headed  the  other  way.  Then  we  got 
bold,  and  you  may  depend  upon  it  we  feU  relieved.  We  felt  like 
daring  them  to  fight,  but  concluded  silence  would  probably  be 
best  for  us  at  that  particular  time,  for  fully  twenty-five  reds  were 
still  coming  our  way  and  kept  coming  until  within  100  yards 
of  us. 

When  that  near  they  stopped  and  consulted  a  moment,  and 
then  turned  and  rode  bak.  It  was  our  turn  then  and  some  of  our 
men  sent  a  few  shots  at  the  retreating  redskins  and  all  shouted 
'"Cowards!"  Cowards!"  Although  a  dozen  or  more  shots  were 
fired  at  them,  they  were  too  far  away  to  be  hit  by  us.  However 
we  made  them  hustle  out  of  the  river  bed.  When  all  had  gath- 
ered on  the  other  side  we  could  see  they  were  ready  to  move  and 
thought  they  might  proceed  down  the  river  where  they  could  find 
a  more  advantageous  place  to  cross  and  then  attack  us  from  the 
land  side.  That  would  have  been  a  different  matter.  We  held 
our  position  only  until  they  started  down  the  river,  and  then  we 
hustled  up  and  followed  them,  going  down  the  river  on  our  side, 
keeping  opposite  them  the  best  we  could,  expecting  to  use  the 
same  tactics  in  keeping  them  from  coming  across  again,  if  things 
favored  the  plan.  This  was  about  noon  and  we  naturally  pre- 
sumed they  would  keep  us  moving  and  attack  us  at  night.  This 
•thought  was  not  altogether  rosy.  When  we  had  traveled  this 
way  for  about  an  hour  we  came  to  a  small  raise  on  the  land  on 
our  side  and  when  at  the  top  of  it  could  see  a  low  valley  ahead, 
and,  to  our  great  delight,  the  big  Montana  camp  could  be  seen  in 
the  distance.  As  we  drew  near  this  camp  who  should  come  run- 
ning to  meet  us  but  our  two  white  friends  and  the  negro. 

Our  attacking  party  observed  the  camp  as  soon  as  we  did, 
and  disappeared  in  the  hills.  Besides  the  friends  other  men  come 
out  from  the  camp  and  asked  us  to  join  them  for  the  night,  and 
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we  did.  Our  three  friends  gave  their  experiences  of  the  previotis 
night  and  the  gentleman  of  color,  holding  up  a  big  jug  of  whiskey 
he  had  secured  in  Denver  exclaimed  "I  tell  ye,  Boss,  dey  done 
took  everything  but  de  whiskey,  an  I  sure  sabed  that.*'  The  jug,, 
which  had  not  had  the  seal  broken  on  it,  was  then  passed  around^ 
and  the  liquor  went  about  as  far  as  a  drop  of  water  would  in  the 
Sahara  desert.  After  dinner  a  volunteer  company  of  thirty  men 
was  made  up,  and  taking  teams  and  wagons,  went  back  and  got 
the  wagon  our  friends  had  lost  the  night  before.  Ihey  got  back 
to  camp  with  it  about  dark. 

This  Montana  company  was  made  up  of  about  100  men  and 
sixty-four  mule  teams,  some  of  the  men  having  hired  passage 
east  with  the  outfit  traveling  all  the  v/ay  from  Montana  to  the 
Missouri  river  this  way.  The  company  was  well  organized,  keep- 
ing out  eight  guards  every  night,  four  for  the  camp  and  four  for 
the  stock.  They  ran  their  wagons  close  together,  forming  a 
square  of  about  an  acre,  and  camp  activities,  including  the  cook- 
ing, was  within  this  square.  Each  guard  had  a  double-baixeled 
shotg-un  and  a  good  revolver,  the  gun  being  loaded  with  buckshot. 
In  the  circle  they  kept  big  fires  and  engaged  in  amusements,  such 
as  fiddling,  singing  and  other  music,  dancing  and  gambling.  All 
this,  and  cooking,  could  be  carried  on  until  midnight,  when  all  had 
to  turn  in  and  lights  be  put  out.  It  must  be  admitted  this  rule 
was  not  enforced  to  the  letter,  for  gambling  was  carried  on  until 
as  late  as  2  :00  o'clock  in  the  morning. 

It  was  agreed  that  we  were  to  travel  with  the  Montana  party, 
and  as  their  mules  would  walk  faster  than  our  cattle,  they  were 
to  keep  checked  up  so  we  could  keep  up  with  them.  This  went 
well  for  a  few  days,  but  got  old.  The  men  who  had  hired  their 
passage  kicked  on  the  lost  time,  claiming  we  were  traveling  too 
slow.  One  thing  brought  on  another  until  we  informed  the  party 
we  had  never  joined  them.  We  had  simply  camped  near  them 
and  had  joined  in  their  sports  at  night,  but  inasmuch  as  they  had 
no  ladies  in  their  party,  we  had  kept  in  our  own  little  clan.  How- 
ever, it  must  be  admitted  they  had  been  kind  and  considerate  to 
our  women  and  children,  as  well  as  to  the  men.  There  came 
something  of  indifference  the  Montana  men  not  seeming  to  pay  us 
much  attention  as  they  had,  and,  as  we  were  then  approaching 
Plum  Creek,  twenty-five  miles  from  Fort  Kearney,  we  cast  away 
for  ourselves. 

The  last  day  we  traveled  with  the  Montana  party  we  passed 
Pat  Mallala's  ranch  at  sundown.  The  indians  had  been  there  the 
night  before  and  attacked  the  place  and  made  away  with  all  his 
stock.  We  examined  the  cabin  door,  and  it  had  been  shot  full  of 
holes,  but  Pat  and  his  men  escaped  through  a  back  window.  As 
darkness  approached  we  could  see  the  Montana  outfit  camped 
down  the  road  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile,  and,  as  we  knew 
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from  the  evidence  at  the  Mallahi  ranch  and  from  otlier  sources, 
Ave  were  in  dangerous  country.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  our 
thoughts  of  the  big  party  had  entirely  escaped  us.  Figuring  out 
what  we  had  hcst  do  in  case  of  trouble  we  noted  that  at  the  Mai- 
lala  ranch  there  were  two  sides  of  a  stockade,  forming  a  V.  We 
decided  to  drive  cur  rigs  cIof'  uj'  'o  ili^-  V,  putting  our  cattle 
inside  the  inclosure,  but  not  taking  the  yokes  of?. 

There  was  not  a  bite  to  eat  for  man  or  beast  that  night.  The 
stockade  was  about  100  yards  ofif  the  road  towards  the  river. 
We  took  our  blankets  and  laid  down  in  front  of  the  wagons  on 
the  exposed  side,  not  expecting  to  get  any  sleep,  for  we  could  but 
feel  that  we  were  going  to  have  trouble  that  night.  The  men  got 
close  to  one  another,  so  close  that  they  could  communicate  by 
whispering,  so  that  word  could  be  easily  passed  along.  Our 
shooting  irons  were  placed  to  best  advantage.  We  put  the  wo- 
men and  children  in  my  wagon  and  fortified  them  the  best  we 
could.  It  was  dark  and  silent  enough  with  us,  but  way  down  the 
road  we  could  see  the  lights  of  the  fires  of  our  Montana  friends, 
<and  we  could  fairly  imagine  we  could  hear  their  music  and 
<diatter. 

In  accordance  with  our  expectations  along  about  1 1 :00 
'clock  ould  hear  a  party  of  Indians  coming  down  the  road. 
As  they  came  nearer  we  could  hear  the  redskins  conversing  and 
laughing  and  could  hear  the  horses'  hoofs  clatter  on  the  road.  It 
was  surely  a  serious  moment  with  every  member  of  our  little 
party.  We  prepared  to  put  up  a  fight  for  our  lives,  keeping  our 
heads  and  keeping  perfectly  still,  for  there  was  nothing  else  tb  do. 
The  party  came  up  to  a  position  opposite  us,  and  every  moment 
seemed  an  age.  They  did  not  stop.  Hope  began  to  arise  in  our 
hearts  as  we  noted  the  talking  and  laughing  continued  and  the  In- 
dians did  not  check  their  horses.  They  passed  on  by  us.  Surely 
they  did  not  intend  to  attack  the  big  party !  Nevertheless  they 
went  out  of  sight  and  hearing.  Heavens,  but  the  night  was  calm, 
and  still  and  full  of  terror. 

Suddenly  this  terrible  calm  was  wonderfully  broken  with  a 
volley  of  firing  and  a  volume  of  yelling,  cursing  and  damning 
which  continued  some  time.  Then  all  was  quiet  again,  but  we 
could  see  nothing.  The  lights  of  the  big  camp  had  been  put  out. 
There  was  nothing  for  us  to  do  but  keep  still  and  wait  for  what- 
ever misrht  happen,  or  for  daylight — daylight,  ages  seemed  to  pass 
before  it  finally  came.  Then  we  hitched  up  our  rig  and  drove 
down  to  the  Montana  camp,  and  what  a  sight  there  was  before 
us!  We  could  scarcely  believe  it.  The  Indians  had  raided  the 
camp,  killed  eight  men  (and  their  bodies  laid  side  by  side  on  the 
prairie)  wounded  twenty  more,  four  seriously.  They  had  taken 
the  last  mule.    What  a  sight! 

As  soon  as  they  could  our  friends  dispatched  two  men  to 
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Plum  Creek,  and  a  few  soldiers  arrived  just  after  we  got  tFiere, 
The  men  showed  the  soldiers  the  direction  the  Indians  disap- 
peared in  with  their  mules,  and  the  government  men  followed 
them  to  the  foot  of  the  bluff,  when  they  gave  up  the  chase,  return- 
ing with  the  excuse  that  the  Indians  had  too  much  the  start  of 
them. 

The  Montana  men  could  scarcely  explain  how  ft  all  hap- 
pened. They  said  they  were  all  within  the  square,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  guards,  when  they  were  attacked.  The  Indians- 
had  crawled  up  to  the  party  in  the  dark,  the  fires  burning  in  the 
camp,  and  they  were  attacked  before  anyone  knew  anything: 
about  it.  The  redskins  could  see  all  that  was  going  on  about  the 
Fires  and,  by  some  sort  of  signal,  all  fired  on  the  campers  at  once. 
During  the  shooting  they  surrounded  the  mules  and  horses  and 
drove  them  all  away,  with  the  exception  of  four  or  five  that  had 
been  shot  in  the  melee.  None  of  the  trio  of  our  friends,  the  two 
whites  and  the  negro,  were  hurt,  for  they  were  sleeping-  out  to 
one  side  in  their  own  wagon.  However,  one  of  their  horses  was 
so  badly  shot  it  had  to  be  killed. 

As  soon  as  we  took  in  the  situation  we  turned  our  cattle  out 
to  grass  and  then,  though  none  of  us  had  had  a  bite  to  eat  or 
a  wink  of  sleep  since  the  noon  before,  we  got  busy  doing  what  we 
could  for  the  wounded  and  getting  something  to  eat  for  those 
who  wanted  it.  We  could  not  help  but  feel  our  gratefulness  to 
the  Montana  party  for  they  had  been  considerate  of  us.  The 
woilnded  men  called  for  coffee  and  they  were  first  served,  for 
we  had  plenty  of  it,  and  women  and  men  set  to  work  to  relieve 
their  distress  the  best  we  could.  How  our  friends  were  apprec- 
iating what  we  were  doing  for  them  we  could  tell  by  their  words 
and  read  it  in  their  eyes.  When  word  had  been  sent  to  Plum 
Creek  for  help  men  there  had  wired  Fort  Kearney  of  the  affair 
and  asked  for  surgical  and  medical  aid.  About  9  :00  o'clock  two 
surgeons  arrived  and  then  ambulances  to  take  the  wounded  to  the 
fort,  and  the  wagons  and  other  equipment  was  to  be  taken  there. 

We  remained  with  the  party  until  about  noon,  and.  the  gov- 
ernment having  taken  charge  and  sent  a  gfuard  of  soldiers,  we 
decided  we  were  not  needed  longer  and  that  we  would  make  a 
dash  for  Plum  Creek,  some  six  miles  on.  After  troine  about  a 
mile  we  came  to  the  ruins  of  French's  ranch,  which  had  been  one 
of  the  finest  on  the  road.  The  ranch  folks  had  word  the  In- 
dians were  coming  to  destroy  their  buildings  and  all  left  with  the 
exception  of  two  men,  employes  of  the  ranch.  These  men  hid 
under  the  banks  of  the  river  to  watch  developments,  and  they 
came  thick  and  fast.  The  Indians  arrived  at  the  ranch  and,  find- 
ing no  one  at  home,  proceeded  to  take  possession  and  ransack  the 
place.  Thev  took  evervthing  they  wanted,  including  whiskey  and 
tobacco.    This  was  not  a  stage  station,  but  there  was  a  housq 
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unrl  n  saloon  on  tlic  north  side  of  the  road  and  the  stahlcs  and 
ourralls,  etc.,  were  on  tlie  south  side.  'I'o  add  to  their  pleasures 
llic- Indums  liad  j)laiuied  to  liold  u])  the  stage  and  iiill  tlie  driver 
and  occupants,  due  to  j)ass  there  at  ahout  1  :00  o'clock  in  the 
morning. 

And  now  for  a  tale  of  hravery  on  the-part  of  a  fearless  stage 
driver,  whose  name  escapes  men,  who  was  bent  on  saving  the 
h'ves  of  his  passengers  and  the  property  of  his  conijxmy :  About 
half  an  hour  before  the  stage  was  due  the  Indians  set  fire  to  the 
ranch  house  and  then  crossed  the  road  and  hid  in  the  stables, 
so  they  would  have  a  good  chance  to  hill  the  driver  and  occu- 
])ants  of  the  coach  as  the  rig  passed  between  them  and  the  fire. 
The  Indian,  you  know,  is  invariably  a  tricky  fellow  and  he  knows 
no  such  thing  as  honor  in  anything.  The  coach  drivers  were 
furnished  with  sixshooting  navy  revolvers  and  they  were  so  hung 
near  the  seat  that,  by  touching  a  spring,  they  were  ready  for  im- 
mediate use.  This  coachload  consisted  of  the  driver  and  a  com- 
])anion  on  the  seat  outside  and  seven  men  riding  inside.  As  soon 
.as  the  stage  came  into  the  light  the  Indians  opened  .^re  on  it,  kill- 
ing the  off  wheel  horse.  The  driver,  being  accustomed  to  such  at- 
tacks, called  to  the  men  in  the  coach  to  drop  to  the  floor,  which 
ibey  did.  He  grabbed  his  Colts  and  fired  the  twelve  shots  in  the 
direction  the  firing  came  from,  probably  some  what  ilustrating  the 
Indians  for  a  moment.  The  driver  then  swung  to  the  ground, 
loosened  the  tugs  on  the  dead  horse,  grabbed  his  knife — and  they 
always  carried  big  ones — and  cut  the  harness  worn  by  the  killed 
critter  free  from  the  rig.  He  then  swung  back  to  his  seat, 
cracked  his  whip  over  his  horses  and  drove  from  the  scene  at 
breakneck  speed.  Although  the  coach  was  literally  bored  w,ith 
bullets  from  the  Indians'  firing,  not  a  man  was  killed,  and  only 
three  slightly  hurt.  The  Indians  took  to  their  heels  and  both- 
ered no  more  that  night.  The  coach  had  been  driven  to  Plum 
Creek,  a  considerable  distance,  with  one  morse  missing.  After 
looking  over  the  destruction  at  French's  ranch  we  made  a  drive 
ts  the  Jenkins  company,  (think  the  name  was  Jenkins),  and  killed 
all  the  men.  They  had  taken  Mrs.  Jenkins  and  another  woman 
as  prisoners,  carrying  them  away  to  the  mountains  and  holding 
them  for  ransom.  We  were  told  the  government  sent  troops 
after  them,  following  them  to  Wyoming,  where  the  Indians  out- 
witted Uncle  Sam's  men,  and  where  a  ransom  of  $20,000  was 
paid  for  Mrs  .Jenkins  I  do  not  know  what  became  of  the  other 
woman.  We  stopped  to  look  over  the  fatal  battle  ground,  and 
there  was  a  large  mound  there,  where  the  soldiers  had  buried 
twelve  men  in  one  grave,  and  there  were  the  ruins  of  their  wagons 
which  had  been  pushed  into  a  huge  fire,  all  that  was  remaining 
of  the  vehicles  being-  the  iron,  such  as  the  wheel  tires,  hub  bands, 
etc    The  event  had  been  so  recent  there  were  here  and  there 
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great  pools  of  blood,  where  the  victims  had  been  murdered.  It 
was  a  decidely  rguesome  sight.  The  massacre  had  been  com- 
plete ;  no  one  left  to  tell  the  tale,  except  Mrs.  Jenkins. 

After  satisfying  our  curiosity  and  viewing  the  remains  of  the 
massacre,  you  can  perkaps  imagine  that  our  little  party  had  some- 
thing of  a  desire  to  reach  what  was  known  as  the  "safety  zone," 
Fort  Kearney.  Everybody  was  nervous  as  we  started  on,  and 
there  was  an  inclination  to  push  the  teams  to  their  best,  and 
keep  the  caravan  moving  at  a  trot.  No  one  desired  espec- 
ially to  be  the  hind  fellow.  And  our  women  and  children,  who 
had  stood  all  of  the  trying  ordeal  so  bravely,  now  evidenced  a  de- 
sire to  get  to  a  place  of  refuge  in  all  haste,  that  they  might  be 
relieved  of  the  terrible  strain  of  the  four  weeks.  I  had  been  on 
my  feet  for  forty-eight  hours,  without  a  moment  of  rest  or 
sleep,  and  the  men  insisted  that  I  get  in  a  wagon  and  catch  a  little 
sleep,  if  I  could.  I  did,  and,  being  completely  worn  out,  was  doz- 
ing away  in  slumber  as  one  of  the  men  came  up  to  the  wagon 
and  told  me  the  roan  steer  the  old  man  had  given  me  at  O 'Fal- 
lon's Blufif  had  given  out  with  sore  feet  and  they  had  left  him, 
I  didn't  propose  to  lose  the  critter  if  I  could  help  it,  and  so  got 
out  of  the  wagon  and  started  back  after  him,  telling  the  men  ta 
keep  on  pressing  ahead,  to  reach  Fort  Kearney  if  they  could,  but^ 
if  they  could  not,  to  camp  near  the  road  and  I  would  find  them 
later.    It  was  then  about  3  :00  o'clock  in  the  afternoon. 

I  could  see  my  steer  lying  in  the  road  about  a  half  mile  back. 
As  we  had  used  all  our  extra  cattle  shoes  I  had  none  to  use  on 
him,  but  started  after  him  just  the  same.  As  I  walked  away 
from  the  caravan  and  it  drove  away  from  me  I  will  have  to  admit 
it  was  not  long  until  I  was  struck  with  quite  a  lonliness.  When 
I  got  to  the  steer  and  looked  up  the  road  the  teams  were  nearly 
out  of  sight.  I  began  to  get  quite  uneasy  and  asked  myself  if 
I  had  again  made  a  fool  of  myself.  Well,  I  worked  with  the 
steer,  but  could  do  but  little  with  him.  Experienced  ones  will 
tell  you  there  is  nothing  that  will  make  a  steer  give  up  quicker 
than  to  get  worn  or  sore  feet.  It  was  with  difficulty  I  could  get 
him  on  his  feet,  and  he  simply  didn't  seem  to  be  able  to  walk. 
1  coaxed  and  did  everything  I  could,  and  finally  got  him  to  walk 
just  a  little — and  then  down  he  went  again.  As  I  worked  on  him 
I  kept  watch  of  the  bluffs  for  the  appearance  of  Indians,  decid- 
ing to  make  for  the  river  if  they  appeared.  I  wore  myself  out 
working  with  the  animal  and  finally  went  into  the  w^eeds  and  laid 
down,  seeming  to  lose  a  sense  of  fear  for  a  time.  .Still  I  kept 
my  eyes  on  the  bluffs.  Finally  just  before  sundown,  I  could  see 
about  half  a  mile  away  four  or  five  Indians  riding  over  the  bluffs. 
I  struck  for  the  river,  running  into  a  buffalo  trail  which  helped 
me  on  my  way.  I  expected  to  wade  the  river,  knowing  the  water 
was  not  deep,  but  as  I  came  down  to  the  water  I  noticed  the 
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water  had  cut  the  river  bank  until  the  Ijank  hung  over  for  tliree 
or  four  feet.  This  looked  like  a  ^ood  place  to  hide  in  and  i 
waded  under  the  bank,  and,  as  the  water  was  low,  by  stooping, 
1  could  get  quite  a  way  up  under  this  projecting  bank.  1  re- 
mained right  there  until  after  sundown,  and  as  1  heard  nothing  of 
the  Indians,  1  concluded  to  take  a  peep  at  tlie  lay  of  the  land  and 
stuck  my  head  above  ground  and  looked  all  U])  and  down  the 
river.  1  could  see  nothing,  but  the  steer  was  still  lying  where  1 
left  him.  I  took  no  chances  but  remained  hid  until  after  dark, 
then  ventured  forth  again,  worked  with  the  steer  some  more,  but 
had  to  give  up  the  job.  The  poor  critter  was  simply  beyond  go- 
ing. When  it  got  good  and  dark  I  started  to  find  my  party,  and  it 
was  something  of  a  task,  I  warrant  you.  It  was  so  dark  I  could 
scarcely  stay  in  the  road.  Once  in  a  while  I  would  stop  and 
listen  for  the  noise  of  horses  hoofs,  or  wolves,  or  whatever,  and 
then  I  would  trudge  on  again.  Were  you  ever  in  a  place  so  silent 
that  there  were  "noises"  when  there  were  absolutely  no  audible 
sounds?  This  was  the  very  place.  I  kept  on,  and  thought  it 
nmst  be  after  midnight  and  that  I  had  probably  walked  ten  miles 
when  the  terrible  silence  was  broken  by  the  discharge  of  a  gun. 
I  felt  sure  it  was  a  signal  gun  from  our  men,  as  that  w^as  a  prac- 
tice with  the  travelers,  and  I  had  my  revolvers  strapped  at  my 
side.  But  I  was  afraid  to  answer  for  fear  I  might  be  giving  away 
myself  to  the  Indians,  and. walked  on.  Finally  I  could  see  some- 
tliing  of  a  fire,  and  the  gun  was  exploded  again.  It  turned  out 
to  be  my  party.  I  answered  with  a  shot  and  the  men  came  up 
the  road  to  meet  me.  The  only  explanation  I  could  offer  for 
myself  was  that  I  had  simply  "been  a  fool  again."  The  company 
had  driven  hard  until  they  came  to  a  new  ranch  house  kept  by  a 
bachelor.  He  had  assured  them  they  were  then  out  of  the  danger 
section,  for  Fort  Kearney  was  but  six  miles  ahead.  They  had  de- 
cided to  wait  for  me.  Upon  my  arrival  we  camped  for  the  night, 
I  made  arrangements  with  the  ranchman  to  get  my  steer  and  keep 
him  until  I  returned  that*  way  in  the  spring,  but  in  the  spring  the 
ranch  had  been  dstroyed. 

Early  the  next  morning  we  were  again  on  the  way  and  drove 
to  Fort  Kearney.  We  asked  the  officers  in  charge  where  we 
should  camp,  and  they  directed  us  to  a  good  spot  down  the  river 
probably  a  half  mile  or  so.  We  went  into  camp,  took  a  nice  rest 
and  then  began  to  investigate  things.  We  took  the  women  up  to 
show  them  the  coach  which  had  been  bullet-riddled  in  the  attack 
at  French's  ranch.  In  looking  it  over  it  seemed  miraculous  that 
a  single  man  escaped  death,  it  was  so  full  of  bullet  holes.  And, 
too,  the  Indians  must  have  had  some  powerful  guns,  for  the  two 
inch  frame  work  of  oak  w^as  riddled  into  splinters  in  places. 
The  harness  w^as  there,  with  its  cut  straps  where  the  brave  driver 
had  loosened  the  rig  from  the  dead  horse.    It  was  said  the  coach 
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passengers  presented  the  driver  whose  first  name  was  "Andy" 
with  a  substantial  purse  when  they  got  to  a  point  of  saftey. 

In  progressing  on  east  we  had  decided  to  take  the  Nebraska 
City  route,  as  the  Little  Blue  route  was  said  to  be  very  danger- 
ous owing  to  the  Indian  depredations,  and  there  was  no  trouble 
at  all  on  the  route  we  had  selected.  A  little  company  of  return- 
ing freighters  decided  to  join  us,  and  we  all  left  Fort  Kearney 
together.  The  morning  was  chilly  and  the  drivers,  or  at  least 
some  of  them,  were  walking  by  their  teams,  the  teams  being 
strung  out  single  file.  We  had  not  traveled  much  of  a  distance 
until  we  noted  a  company  of  mounted  soldiers  following  us,  and 
the  men  came  riding  at  a  good  pace.  There  were  about  thirty  of 
the  government  men,  and  they  seemed  in  the  best  of  spirits  and 
jollied  with  us.  They  had  ridden  a  mile  or  so  with  us  when  a 
lieutenant,  or  someone  who  seemed  to  be  in  command,  cried  for  us 
to  halt,  and  announced  in  a  loud  voice  that  he  was  sorry  to  stop 
the  whole  company,  but  that  someone  in  the  party  had  been  taking 
government  property.  This  was  a  serious  offence,  as  he  an- 
nounced and  we  knew,  and  the  officer  was  of  the  opinion  the  pro- 
perty was  in  some  of  our  wagons.  We  felt  quite  humiliated  to 
think  that  after  the  government  men  at  the  fort  had  treated  us 
so  nicely,  they  would  suspect  us  of  making  away  with  their  pro- 
perty. We  wondered  who  the  guilty  one  or  ones  could  possibly 
be.  Just  then  two  soldiers  rode  from  towards  the  rear  of  the 
party  to  a  position  near  the  officer  and  held  up  an  old  government 
blanket,  the  letter  "U.  S."  plainly  stamped  on  it,  and  a  stick  of 
cord  wood,  claiming  they  had  gotten  them  out  of  the  last  wagon.. 

Well,  there  we  were,  with  a  keen  desire  to  travel  on  east,  but 
"caught  with  the  goods,"  and  a  probable  return  to  the  fort  for  in- 
vestigation, and  no  telling  what.  The  officer  stated  he  guessed 
he  would  have  to  take  us  back  and  turn  us  over  to  the  authorities. 
Some  of  our  men  wanted  to  go  back  to  the  rear  wagon  and  mob 
the  driver.    The  driver,  in  turn,  professed  his  innocence. 

Then  for  a  little  "dickering."  Some  one  asked  the  soldiers 
what  they  would  take  to  let  us  off.  Bribery?  Oh,  well.  The 
commanding  officer  looked  up  and  down  the  line  of  teams,  and, 
as  there  was  about  thirty  of  us,  he  thought  about  $50.00  would 
be  right,  his  decision  being  reached  after  apparently  considerable 
deliberation  and  conferring  with  his  associates.  The  money  came 
pouring  in  from  our  men  faster  than  the  officer  could  count  it, 
and,  after  he  felt  assured  he  had  enough,  the  soldiers  gave  us  a 
"good-bye"  and  galloped  back  to  the  fort. 

And  we  were  a  nicely  strung  little  bunch  of  'goslings,"  as 
we  learned  in  after  years,  for  this  little  trick  was  frequently  prac- 
ticed by  the  soldiers  on  unsophisicated  travelers,  to  supply  the 
government's  m.en  with  whiskey  and  tobacco.  The  trick  was  for 
the  last  of  the  number  to  drop  the  "government  property"  in 
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the  rear  wagon  and  then  "recover  it.''  Worry  not  about  any  re- 
port of  the  affair  reaching  the  highci  tips  at  the  fort. 

After  we  got  away  from  tlie  trcxjps  we  followed  the  Platte 
river  until  we  came  to  "Lone  Tree,"  which  was  the  place  where 
the  trail  left  the  Platte  and  cut  across  country  to  Nebraska  City, 
crossing  Salt  Creek  somewhere  near  the  present  site  of  Lincoln. 
It  went  on  to  what  was  known  as  "the  little  brick  postoffice,"  near 
the  present  site  of  Syracuse,  and  then  on  to  Nebraska  City.  The 
following  morning  we  broke  company,  each  one  to  go  to  his  re- 
spective home.  As  Mrs.  Hayes  and  I  owned  the  most  of  the  rigs 
in  our  particular  outfit  we  loaned  Joe  Caywood  two  yoke  of  cattle 
and  a  wogan  to  take  his  family  to  the  home  near  Council  Bluffs 
We  all  parted  with  the  most  kindly  feeling  for  each  other,  aftei 
traversing  over  500  miles  with  ox  teams,  through  the  most  dan- 
gerous trails  ever  know^n  to  this  country,  withstanding  all  kinds 
or  trials  and  without  an  unkind  word  having  been  spoken  by  a 
single  person,  and  not  a  scratch  of  injury  to  a  soul.  Soon 
after  reaching  Nebraska,  Mrs.  Hayes'  younger  daughter  died. 

I  have  often  wondered  why  the  Indians  would  pass  us  by, 
as  they  did  at  Pat  Mallala's  ranch,  a  little  company  of  eleven  men, 
and  attack  a  company  of  over  100  well  armed  men,  splendidly 
organized.  The  reasons  are  probably  that  they  did  not  care  for 
our  oxen,  and,  at  the  Mallala  ranch,  had  they  laid  our  company 
low,  the  noise  would  have  put  the  men  in  the  big  company  on 
their  guard  and  they  would  have  put  up  a  bitter  fight.  We  did 
not  have  much  they  cared  for,  though  the  women  and  children 
might  have  been  quite  an  object.  But  generally  we  camped  in 
the  dark,  and*  always  kept  the  feminine  members  of  the  party 
out  of  sight  as  best  we  could,  for,  you  must  understand  the 
freighters'  wagons  were  always  covered,  true  "prairie  schooner'' 
stv'e. 

Well,  I  appreciate  that  my  story  is  long,  but  I  hope  it  has 
not  been  without  some  interest  to  you.  Generally,  after  all  these 
years,  the  experience  which  I  have  recited  here  seem  like  dreams 
to  me,  and  yet  there  are  times  they  come  to  rne  as  vividly  as 
though  they  had  happened  but  recently.  Certainly  the  hand  of 
Time — and  man — bring  about  wonderful  transformations.  A 
little  more  than  half  a  century  has  passed  since  my  little  party 
wended  it  way  slowly  across  the  desert  plains — habitation  scarcely 
known  all  the  way — from  Denver  to  Nebraska  City,  the  hazardous 
travel  being  hard  for  five  weeks'  time.  Now  the  trip  is  made  in 
but  a  day,  and  from  the  palatial  steel  parlor  car  windows  you 
view  the  vast  acres  of  rich  farms  and  fine  homes,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  magnificient  cities  and  towns,  traversing  almost  the  same 
route,  you  might  say,  that  my  little  party  took,  and  dotting  here 
and  there  the  many,  many  places  where  the  brave  white  men  of 
that  day  fought  to  the  death  the  savage  men  of  the  plains  of  a 
new  country.    Surely  'tis  great      have  lived  in  this  centurv. 
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♦Printed  first  by  the  Tecumseh  Chieftain  which  contained  the 
following: 


[William  C.  Jolly  of  Tecumseh  spent  a  number  of  years  on  the 
plains,  and  in  the  west,  just  before  and  during  the  period  of  the 
civil  war,  aft  which  time  the  Indians  made  Uncle  Sam  lots  of  trouble, 
as  is  well  known  to  most  people,  particularly  those  conversant  with 
the  history  of  this  section  of  that  period.  Those  were  the  days  of 
the  stage  coach,  the  pony  express  and  the  ox-drawn  freighters,  and 
people  crossing  the  plains  were  subject  to  great  hardships,  particu- 
W^rly  at  the  hands  of  the  hostile  Indians,  Mrs.  Hayes,  of  which  Mr. 
Jolly  writes,  became  his  wife,  October  18,  1864,  the  marriage  being  at 
Nebraska  City.  Her^  father,  Robert  Prince,  brought  his  family  to 
Johnson  county  in  the  year  1855,  and  located  in  Spring  Creek  pre- 
cinct, an  early  settlement  here.  The  following  year,  with  his  son, 
Stephen,  Mr.  Prince  went  to  the  mill  at  "Podunk,"  a  trading  station 
on  the  Little  Nemaha,  near  the  present  town  of  Brock,  to  get  flour 
for  the  family,  the  trip  being  undertaken  on  a  very  cold,  winter  day, 
and  they  were  lost  in  a  blizzard  and  frozen  to  death.  The  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  was  married  to  Mr.  Harvey  L.  Hayes  in  1856,  and  Mr. 
Hayes,  as  Mr.  Jolly's  story  reciteis,  died  in  Colorado  in  1863,  being 
a  victim  of  an  Idaho  Springs  desperado.  Mrs.  Jolly  died  here  March 
11,  1916.— Tecumseh  Chieftian. 
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